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Heavy traffic was made for this vinyl floor! Architectural 
Marbles is atMithcr Keiitilr t-xcliisive style in vinyl asbestos 
tile. Desigii flows through the entire thickness of every tile, 
so beauty lasts and lajits. 8 colors, all greaseproof . . . com- 
fortable underfoot . , . easy to maintain . . . and economically 
priced. Kentile Dealer? See the Yellow Pages under "Floors, 
or consult your architect, decorator, or interior designer. 




In his own words, this Is whai Moyor 
William F, WoUh of Syracuse, N.Y., 
told US: 

"Since November, 1961, when the 
first sidewoik booths were instolled, 
Syracuse has received $7,980 in com- 
missions paid into the city's treosory. 

"Since we hove hod no outlay of 
expense for these public telephones, 
this represents 100% revenue. 



"However, I believe more important 
is the fact that these telephones ore not 
only producing revenue for the city, 
but otso providing a public service to 
our citizens and to the tourist trade. 

"They are also providing round-the* 
clock sofety for our streets." 

If your city can use such additionol 
revenue just call the Bell Telephone 
Business Office. They will arrange to 



hove a Bell System Communicotions 
Consultant moke o survey for you, 
planning the strotegy for the most 
profitable network of public phones on 
your city's sidewalks. 

BELL 

TELEPHONE 
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Serving you 
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New economy, new durability make 65 
the best year yet for Jleets to go Ford! 



1965 FORD 

From details as smull as a reversible 
key to a completely new technique 
^^of botiy-lranieconsiruction, the 19<)5 
I^Fords are filled with changes and 
improvements lhat add up to the 
best lleet buy oE the year. Here are 
a few: 

New performance, new economy 

• Belter acreieraiion and economy 
in all models • New 2-10-cii. in. Rig 



Six tvith seven main Ijcarings gives 
V-8 smoothness ■ All optional auto- 
matic transmissions are 3-speed for 
smoother shilling, iiicrcasetl econ- 
omy (major competitor offers only 
2-speed) ■ Manual transmission is 
fully synchronized (no gear clash) 

• Modem battery-saving alternator 

Strongest, quietest Fords ever built 

• 100'; ,', new body, far and away the 
strt>ngest we've ever made ■ New 



frame and new suspensions virtually 
eliminate noise and road shock • New 
wider tread for increased staljility 

More room and comfort • More 
knee room: instrument panel swept 
back 5 inches • More leg room: 
transmission hump lowered, heater 
concealed, optional air conditioner 
built in • Afore shoulder room: 
curved sitlc glass • More trunk 
room; four 2-su iters stand ujirighi. 




sill 5 indies lower lor easy loading 

New convenience • Suspended 
actelciaior petlal adjusts to your 
tool — ends shoe sciifiing • Keyless 
door locking ■ Li)>lued ash tray, glove 
box, trunk in most models 

1965 FAIRLANE 

This is the nddd!e si/c rar Lluit has 
huilt n unique reputation for relia- 
bility, ruggeditcss atul value. And 
noi\', for '<>3. Fail iauc is a belter buy 
than ever. Here's why: 

New power and economy • New 
^OO-t'u. in. Six jjmvidcs 20% increase 
in poiver, has seven main bearings 
Ibr glass-smooili going, hydraulic 



valve lifters for quiet operation 

• Regular Fairlane V-8 is now tl>e 
289-cu. in. V.8— die basic engine tle- 
sigu ffjr the Cobra and other great 
(onipecition cars • Fidly synchro- 
nized manual shift transmission 
standard with all V-8's • 3-speed 
t'ruise-OMatic and fully synrhro- 
ni/ed J-speed inainiaj are optional 

Timc-savcrs, money-savers 

• Battery-saving alternator • Rou- 
tine sen ice needed only twice a year 
(or every 6,0<K) miles) • SeU-adjust 
ing brakes and lahes 

1965 FALCON 
Falcon has new look.s, new power 
this year. Rut as always, the emphasis 



is right where you want it— on econ- 
omy. Look! " New l70-cu. in. Six 
suj)j)!ies 2f) extra horscjjowcr, better 
fuel economy • Optional 5-spee<l 
Cruise-C)-Mati( transmission teamed 
with 17()-tu. in. Six gi\ cs up to 15% 
greater fuel economy • Low profde 
tires reduce rolling b id ion, iinreasc 
tire lile • liattery saving alternator 
• Automatit thoke on all engines 

lihn/ter you hay or kvute,., 
test liriir total priformnncr KT 

FORD 

HUSTBMa F^ljr^ KJUf«.MII -FOin 'tHUNOHIMO 




iinproved 



Our engineers designed 
tiie best aii-wheei trucl< tire you can buy. 
Now t trey 're maf<lng improvements 
you can't even see. 



Tttke, for example, mileage. The Firestone Transport- 100 has 
consistently delivered more miles than any truck tire in its 
class. Now our engineers have added Sup-R*Tuf-a new extra- 
mileage rubber developed for use exclusively in Firestone 
tires. Result? More miles than ever before. 
Heat build-up? Deep outer grooves and an exclusive shoulder 
design made the "old" Transport- 1 00 run cooler than com- 
petitive tires. Now our engineers have added a new cool- 

ALWAVS SPECIFY FIRESTONE TIRES ON NEW TRUCKS AND TRAILERS. 



running rubber between tread and cord body. They call it 
Tread/base construction. It protects plies from heat due to 
flexing and road friction. Result? The Transport- 100 runs 
40' cooler than identical tires without Tread/base construc- 
tion. That means more blowout protection, more recaps. 
Never satisfied, our engineers. Maybe that's why they keep 
getting results. As we always say . . . Firestone is your symbol 
of quality and service, Tunooon too, sutHR-Tui-fimmmi t,m,'b 
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WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Light bulbs burn at U. S. Budget Bureau. 

Staffers sit up late trying to evaluate impact 
of last-minute congressional actions on Admin- 
istration's '65 spending programs. 

It'll take weeks more figuring to find the 
answers. 

Final toting up may be announced few days 
before elections next month. 

Early incticafions susgest Congress can 
lay no claim to penny-pinching title. 

Administrative budget spending— so far— is 
projected fractionally lower than for year past. 

But much spending isn't booked on admin- 
istrative budget ledger. 

Uncle Sam writes average $10 billion checks 
a month. And that's a hefty $500 million plus 
above past year's rate. 

Fiscal frugality, insiders believe, probably 
will show up as year-ahead increase not quite 
as large as last year's. 

Next tax cut? 

Plug your ears to political thunder. 
Reduction's coming. 
But not right away. 

Specialists on Capitol Hill— where tax laws 
are made— say behind closed doors it's reason- 
able to anticipate new legislation no sooner 
than '66. 

It's reasonable also— 

To expect next reduction to include excise 
taxes (on musical instruments, for example). 
But not altogether. 

There'll be strong pressure as well for more 
cuts in personal tax rate and corporation taxes. 

So new legislation— when it comes-may split 
reduction three ways. 

Informed guess: 

Continuing pressure for tax reform will lead 
to enactment just ahead of off-year election 
two years from now. 

New law to go into force in '67 and '68. 



Pre-election sag in stock prices— usual 
pattern. 

Happened that way during each of past eight 
election years. 

Worst drop: '32, when price average fell 
some 30 per cent (during recession period). 

Next worst: '60, when prices declined 10 
per cent. 

Average in '56 went down approximately 
eight per cent. 
What's ahead; 

Analysts look for price decline to average 
not more than five per cent, probably less. 
Then — 

Back up for Christmas. 

In six of past eight election years prices 
did go up soon after autumn decline. 

Next rise for other two came just after New 
Year, 

Businessmen spend $3.7 billion a month 

to grow. 

That's current rate of investment for new 

plants and equipment. 
Next year- 
It's expected to average nearly $4 billion a 

month. 

Implication for all businessmen, regardless 
of kind or size of company: 

This figure is larger for period ahead. 

That spells wide-based optimism among men 
who make daily business decisions. 

Savings rate will decline. 

That's prospect for months ahead as many 
consumers step up purchases. 

Current situation is this: 

Personal savings rate has been running well 
above eight per cent. 

Seldom that high. 

What's ahead: 

There's good reason to expect savings wilt 
fall back to more normal seven per cent range 
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in months ahead. (Rate was 6.8 per cent last 
year.) 

Implication of this is that it pumps some 
$4.5 billion additional funds into business 
stream per year. 

That's roughly half as much stimulation as 
economy got this year from federal tax cut. 

Savings still would be high— an estimated 
$33 billion for year ahead. 

Compares with $27.5 billion last year. 

So economists foresee no shortage of funds 
for mortgages, installment debt, other kinds of 
investments. 



Increase stems partly from relative stability 
of our prices as they become more competi- 
tive. 

But trade coin has other side. 

Sale of European goods in U. S, markets at 
prices reflecting Europe's inflation tends to 
boost our consumer price level. 

Where this economic round robin ends up 
hinges on how well American businessmen hold 
cost line. 

With promise of continuing cost stability, 
there's good chance U. S, will see further rise 
in ability to compete. 



/ \ 

Industrial production 

shows business vigor 

1957-59 equals lOO 



109.8 



118.3 



124,3 



134 



137 



'61 '62 '63 '64 '65 



Europe's inflation has two-way pull on U. S. 
business. 

First, it aids our export expansion drive. 
As Europe's prices rise, American goods be- 
come more competitive. 
This is happening: 

Europe sells $450 million of goods to U. S. 
in typical month. 

That's increase of some $50 million per 
month over year ago, though part of rise is 
due to higher prices. 

Meanwhile, we boost sales to Europe by some 
$100 million— higher volume running in neigh- 
borhood of $700 million per month. 



New highways cost taxpayers nearly $13 
billion this year. 

Of that, just short of $4 billion comes from 
federal tax bins. 

At halfway point some states run ahead of 
schedule in completion of 41.000 mile inter- 
state system. 

Others fall behind. Many blame difficulty in 
matching federal funds. 

But planning for long-range future is get- 
ting under way, building needs to be plotted 
all the way to '93. 

What's to happen is this; 

Interstate system will be completed in '72. 

Starting in '73, program calls for planning 
20 years ahead. 

Spending is to be programed 10 years in 
advance. 

Guess now— though details are to be worked 
out during next couple of years— is that federal 
roads program will cost as much in 10 years 
starting in '73 as current program will cost 
in 16, 

That means there's no chance federal pro- 
gram will grind to *72 halt— and taxes will con- 
tinue at or above current level. 

Meanwhile, problems threaten to overtake 
highway programs in many states and regions. 
See page 34. 
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Auto buying booms credit. 

Americans borrow up to $5.5 billion a month 
to buy cars. 

Too much credit buying? Reason to worry? 

No, most economists declare. 

Consumers also pay off more than $5 billion 
each month. 

Rate of increase for installment buying is 
actually slowing up. There's less rise this year 
than last. 

But remember: History's largest rise in con- 
sumer credit came last year. So slow-up from 
that fast pace was anticipated although more 
autos are being sold. 

Larger down payments reduce need for bor- 
rowing. And more customers pay cash. 

Beyond record sales this year, manufacturers 
expect fourth bumper-to-bumper good year. 

Total sales for four-year period will be a 
whopping 30 million new cars. 

There is a possibility, though slim, for auto 
strike next year. Could come about mid-season 
if unions reopen negotiations for more pay, 
more nonwork benefits. 

Use of credit will become more important 
to economic growth in years ahead. 

That's view of Dr. George Katona, director 



High sales boost 



auto credit 



Billions of dollars 

27 




1962 1963 

Auto credit outstanding 



1964 



1965 
(estimated) 



of Economic Behavior Program at University 
of Michigan's Survey Research Center. 

"Installment credit makes it possible for 
millions of American families to acquire what 
they consider necessities at a fast rate, in an- 
ticipation of future earnings," he comments. 

"Today Americans marry young, have chil- 
dren shortly after marriage. They believe that 
children should be brought up in a home they 
own, located in a nice neighborhood and 
equipped with many appliances. 

"Question is no longer whether young cou- 
ples should have children or durable goods; 
thanks to installment credit, they have both." 

Views are based on many years of surveys 
and study of consumer attitudes, ambitions. 

As to the future. Dr. Katona says: 

"During the second half of the 1960's the 
growth of the economy will be retarded unless 
the amount of installment credit increases. 

"In those years the war-baby generation will 
reach the stage of marriage and household for- 
mation. Desires to buy homes on mortgage 
credit and durable goods on installment credit 
will then become more widespread. 

"Both ability to buy and willingness to buy 
will depend primarily on employment situation 
and employment prospects. 

"But the availability of consumer credit and 
the use made of credit opportunities will rep- 
resent important factors influencing the rate of 
economic grovrth." 

Turn to page 60 for other excerpts from 
Dr. Katona 's forthcoming book, "The Mass 
Consumption Society." 

Where your tax dollars go: 

If you're a taxpayer earning $8,000. have a 
wife and three children, you'll pay roughly $600 
federal tax. 

That's equal to sum appropriated "for hire 
of automobile for the Sergeant at Arms" in 
House of Representatives, 
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Business opinion: 




MONTHLY 
PHONE 
COSTS 




EXECUTONE 
INTERCOM 



Executane intercom breaks switch- 
board bottlenecks . . , takes inside 
calls off your phones . . . reduces 
costly call-backs . . . frees phones 
for calls to and from the outside— 
where the customers are! Provable 
savings on your monthly phone bill 
will pay for your Executone system 
. . . giving you the benefits of two 
channels of communication for less 
than the cost of one! 

Executone— the dependable inter- 
com-speaks clearly with a natural 
voice. Incoming calls are announced 
by soft chime and signal light. 
Reaches any number of stations 
from two up. Available with paging 
and confidential handset. 

Find out how Executone can help 
reduce your telephone bill; write 
today for Booklet V-2. Executone, 
Inc., Austelt Place, Long Island City, 
New York 11101. 

In Canada: 331 Bartlett Avenue, Toronto. 

fxecSfone 



Government job 
figures distorted 



These are a number of people 
in the country who think the United 
States government is overstating 
the problem of unemployment. I am 
one of them. 

I am writing to you since, as a 
regular reader of Nation's Busi- 
ness, I know that your publication 
has consistently shown a high de- 
gree of responsibility in bringing 
the facts to its readers. 

In August, newspapers and maga- 
zines carried stories stating exuber- 
antly that in July, for the first time 
in 53 month.s, the jobless rate had 
fallen below five per cent, or to 4.9 
per cent, to be precise. This is cer- 
tainly heartening news. But I have 
a strong feeling that these figures 
are grossly exaggerated for the fol- 
lowing simple but overlooked rea- 
son: 

The U. S. Labor Department fig- 
ures erroneously include a multi- 
tude of people who say they would 
like to work but do not urgently 
need work and are not really looking 
for employment. 

For example, high school and col- 
lege students who are between se- 
mesters and who will be going back 
to school are included in these gov- 
ernment figures. 

Others are production workers on 
temporary layoff because of produc- 
tion chaiigeovers ; housewives who 
say they would like to work to earn 
extra money, but who are by no 
means unemployed since their hus- 
bands have jobs and are acting as 
heads of their households; people 
who have voluntarily left their jobs 
to strike against the company ; sea- 
sonal workers who regularly work 
only part of each year; retired peo- 
ple on social security who would like 
to work to get additional income and 
others. 

There are doubtless many other 
categories of people who are not 
really and truly unemployed but who 
are counted in the government's 
monthly tally. 

As head of a nationwide organiza- 
tion that finds jobs for people, I 
would estimate that actual real 
unemployment in the U. S.— those 
really needing and actively looking 



for work-is no more than 2.2 per 
cent. 

This deliberate ini!ation of unem- 
ployment figures by the U. S. Labor 
Department should make every pa- 
triotic, taxpaying citizen's blood 
boil, It's just another insidious de- 
vice this government agency uses to 
keep the nation in a constant state 
of alarm— a situation designed to in- 
sure additional millions of our 
money for next year's budget. 

ROBERT 0. SNELLING, SR. 

President 

Snelllng and SncIIlng. Inc. 
Por^onnel consultants 
Philadelphia, t>a. 

Salt of the land 

"Loss of Spiritual Values Weak- 
ens U. S. Politically" I August] im- 
pres.?ed me as being most timely. 

I suspect you are quite close to 
the root cause of most difficulties 
today confronting American gov- 
ernment. Probably the same could 
be said for American business. The 
good part of it all is, as you indi- 
cated, these forces do not necessari- 
ly have to affect the individual. And 
today there are doubtless millions 
of Americans who have not been so 
atfected and have not lost their 
Judeo-Christian heritage. They tru- 
ly are the salt of the land. 

CHARLES R. FORD 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

What creates jobs 

The political solution of increas- 
ing employment overtime costs to 
busine.ss in the hope of reducing the 
percentage of national unemploy- 
ment is contrary to .sound economic 
philosophy. The true unemployment 
issue is one of ba.sic supply and dc- 
mand-the cost of labor per individ- 
ual today exceeds the demand for 
labor at that cost. And the prob- 
lems of supply and demand are com- 
pounded by legislation, regulation 
and those union contracts which 
hold the cost of tabor artificially 
higher than the over-all demand. 

The market place will not permit 
companies to become uncompetitive. 
New and established industries alike 
have automated to reduce rising 
costs and to remain competitive. In- 
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FOR BEATING THE ELEMENTS, 
COPPER'S YOUR BEST BUY 



These screws are made of Everdur* 
metal — pure copper with a little 
bit of silicon and manganese 
added. They're a terrilie buy for 
jobs like faetening the planking 
of a bull, crossbars on an electric 
power pole, or any hardware ex- 
posed to the elements. They'll 
never rust — will stand up in all 
kinds of weather. Even in salt 
water. And they're so strong and 



tough, you could drive thetn into 
unrlrillcd oak with a power screw- 
driver if you wanted to put llieni 
to the Icsl. Six 1 '4 -inch #8 screws 
weigh just over ounce, contain 
about a penny's w€)rlh of copper 
at the refinery price. Of course, 
after you add the cost of alloying, 
fuhrication, packaging, market- 
ing, they cost considerably more. 
But they are still a terrific buy — 




as are their counterparts, machine 
screws, bolts, nut», nails — because 
the cost of not using them can be 
a great deal higher. This is but 
one simple example of the hun- 
dreds of ways copper and copper 
alloys can help prevent or reduce 
our nation's apftalling annual 
losses from rust and rorrotiion. nmt 

AnacondA*^ 




"Electro-Printing" by Bohn Is the 
most revolutionary new development in office 
duplicating today. 

Don't buy it. 



Lease it. 

Every once in a while a new 
idea comes along that's revolu- 
tionary. It smashes through old 
concepts. It improves a product. 
It does the job better and costs 
less. It saves thousands of dol- 
lars monthly for the firms that 
use it. 

It happens in every business 
. . . and it just happened in the 
office duplicating field. 

It's new "ELECTRO-PRINT- 
ING" by Bohn, the first practical 
duplicating system that will pro- 
duce your printing requirements 
interrially . , . inexpensively , . . 
in a space no larger than the 
corner of a desk . . . and with 
printing press quality and bene- 
fits. 

Forms, letterheads, bulletins, 
charts, catalog sheets, direct 
mail, contest flyers and other pro- 
motional material can be pro- 
duced through the miracle of 
"Electro- Printing" by Bohn. 
"Electro-Printing" is designed 
for these hurry-up pieces you 
want printed the same day . . . 
with a professional appearance 
. . . and most important, done 
inexpensively. 



Only "Electro- Printing" gives 
you this adaptability, quality, 
speed and economy. 

Why not take advantage of 
this special, introductory offer: 

We will give you up to $109.50 
in trade on your old mimeo to- 
ward the purchase of a new Bohn 
"Electro-Printer." 

Get the complete facts about 
revolutionary "Electro-Printing" 
. . . find out how you can lease 
it for just dollars a week , . . and 
investigate our amazing trade-in 
offer. 

Mail this coupon today. No 
obligation, of course. 



□ Send complete details on 
how I can lease an "Electro- 
Printer." 

□ Please arrange to demon- 
strate "Electro-Printing" at our 
office without obligation. 

□ Pfease send samples of 
"Electro-Printing." 

I have a maHe ^ _ — . — - 

year mlmeo. Please give 

me an estimated trade-in value 
toward a new "Electro- Printer." 



NAME. 



TITLE & CO.. 
ADDRESS 



CiTY_ 



.STATE, 



.ZIP CODE. 
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Business opinion; 



flation prices U. S. products and 
service.s out of many international 
and even domestic markets. Higher 
costs can either be absorbed or 
pa.ssed on to the purchaser. But 
higher co.sts reduce demand. And 
with higher costs, reduced profit;* 
result which "blacken the growth 
rate of de%'eloping industries. Com- 
panies and industrie.s need profits 
to reinvest in expansion. It is this 
expansion which creates more new 
jobs. Therefore, if industrie.s are 
to keep their products and services 
competitive, labor costs rising fast- 
er than productivity gains will con- 
tinue the necea8it.v to automate 
more-and faster. Higher labor 
costs historically have not in the 
past and will not now reduce our 
national percentage of unemploy- 
ment—they may possibly increa.se it. 

The double overtime proposal as 
outlined would exempt some indus- 
tries. But with all good reason and 
logic, if one industry has it, em- 
ployees in the other industries will 
demand it. It will not be possible to 
put on an extra shift to handle a 
ten -hour truck dray age run. There 
are many similar problems to this 
unsound proposal. The extra cost of 
labor will be passed by necessity to 
the customer— and because higher 
prices result in less demand, indus- 
try rate of growth will suffer. In 
the same given period fewer new 
jobs will be created because of the 
proposed additional labor costs, and 
some positions will be eliminated. 

It is time all employees, public 
servants and leaders of industry 
recognize the real issues and handle 
them properly for what they are. 
Here is an i.s.iue we as employees, 
busine-Hsmen and individual citizens 
are best oriented and prepared to 
work with and solve. 

To entertain or support strictly 
political solutions for what is basic- ' 
ally an economic issue would be 
follj'. Political resolutions will not 
solve this issue— but sound economic 
forces and policies can. The pro- 
posal for double overtime legisla- 
tion is not .sound economically. It 
should be given a quick political 
death in congressional committee 
without further unnecessary cost.s 
to the taxpayers. 

ALLEN L. MCNITT, JK. 
San Matet), CaUI. 

Political principles 

The impulse to pick and choose 
among the candidates on the ballot, 
continued on page 120) 
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then what is 




—the answer to that question 
is also the answer to 
the problem of rising printing costs 

More and more of the countless pieces of printed 
matter that flow from the offices of both business and 
government are now being type-composed on VariTyper 
machines. Only the trained eye can differentiate this 
typography ftom conventional typesetting methods. 

However, the purpose of this message (composed 
on VariTyper equipment, of course) is not to dramatize the 
typographic achievements of the office typist, but rather 
to point out the giant cost-cutting potential inherent in the 
VariTyper method. 

One VarilVper machine with its instantly change- 
able type feature can supply the typography for a large 
segment of your printing - from a sales bulletin to a house 
organ - from a directory to a catalog. The savings in both 
time and money will give your printing budget a new buying 
power. The complete story will be sent to you. The coupon 
is for your convenience, 

VariEjpef Corporafion 

m lUKIQIAIT OF ftOOtfttOOlArit- MUittOIAfH COiFOtATIOH 

720 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 07114 
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ESSEX SYSTEMS INCORPORATED 

PmVAH BKAHOS 



^f*Xf HEAD Dff DfTAfUO k^RUCTHM OH THC WtYglUl JBt «f TWl POM 



• It Ut nnl irf 1 piln inauu li nlll bt »■ oiMw't nwmlHIItr 
la inn It DC Mill, uMiK fin diti itM Hikt g( iidi liKtHH. M imn ut 
^mtnio Hi ilr acli mM Hikn. 

• Fillia« It Htil) m Mil *lll mt mt *III mmvM\n M llllini 
nek viln «1 Uk oIA pricu. 

• Ttt nil Dill nm M iniaultl« lor tin pntn qmM w CMMMit 
Hl«t Hit Ktii li« pftrtoutly bHfl rmiTiBd 6f biA qqtliHIm. Nt cailmr In 
lutlwID M CJWiirl Hit mill itoct Ikiu nu I* Its nntaBt. 



Tie /arm above, including tb* ruUd lints, was eompostd 
ttairrly on VaHTyfier cqtafmtnt as uias this tntirt ad. 
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Pf*oi* sand VARlTVPEftSoojkfat No. 0107 

NAME ... , 

COMPANY , 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP . 



Crowded? Save 
30% floor space 
using the new 
Automatic File 



Automatic action 
also saves time 




This new Shaw-Waiker AUTOMATIC 
File (patented) is a real boon to busi- 
nesses that are short of floor space and 
need more file capacity for correspon- 
dence and other letter or legal size records. 

File drawers start rolling automalimlly 
and eicpand automatically when you 
press the drawer latch. Papers are ^ier 
to find and examine. Can be read with- 
out removing the folders. 

See this AUTOMATIC File that can 
save you up to 30% of your valuable 
floor space. At your local Shaw-Walker 
branch or dealer, or write for descriptive 
Folder No. A340. 



S hawWalker 

lir[Bst Exctusive Mikits at Oflici Equipment 
Muskitsn 22, Mich. Riprestntatlvei Ersrywtisra 




When companies choose presidents 

• Why 48 is a critical age 
• Coming: promotion by computer 



1 



Next month millions of voters will 
affirm their confidence in one man's 
ability to carry out the duties of the 
world's most powerful office— that of 
the President of the United States. 
That's politics. 

Business elects presidents, too— 
thousands each year to run com- 
panies varying in size from the 
smallest short-lived venture to 
•sprawling industrial complexes em- 
ploying thousands of people. 

What qualities and skills does a 
man need to fill the post of company 
president? Are his skills in any way 
comparable to those needed by the 
top administrator of a government? 

Nation's Business asked these 
questions of J. Keith Louden, presi- 
dent of the Presidents' Professional 
Association, an affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Management A^ociation, Inc. 
A former company head himself, 
Mr. Louden directs the activities of 
an association whose membership 
consists entirely of business presi- 
dents. 

He comments: 

"Just as the president of a com- 
pany baa his vice president, so does 
the President of the United States 
have his vice president and Cabi- 
net. Just as the president of a com- 
pany has his board of directors, the 
President of the United States has 
Congress; both bodies determine 
policy, approve appropriations and 
mold the nature and character of 
the enterprise. Just as the company 
president has his shareholders, the 
President of the United States has 
the citizens of the country to report 
his stewardship to. Just as the 
president of a company must get 
things done through people, so must 



the President of the United States. 
Both must have the full support of 
their people or they will fail." 



Do you have the know-how to run a 
business from the president's office? 

Consultant Robert E, Sibson of 
New York gave some intensive 
thought recently to the qualities an 
effective president should have. To 
a considerable extent, he argues, the 
make-up of a chief executive is de- 
termined by the top-agenda needs of 
a specific firm. But— in broad terms— 
a president should be bright, per- 
ceptive, able to differentiate between 
the important and the unimportant 
and be a .sure-handed delegalor. 
"The president must truly know his 
business and its special problems," 
Mr. Sibson declares. "If he doesn't 
he will limit the company's success 
or abdicate his role of leadership." 

Item: Mr. Sibson, a student of 
history, believes most U. S. Presi- 
dents have been elected not on the 
basis of their qualifications to do 
the job, but because they possessed 
the ability to get elected. 



Then there's the case of the speech- 
making president. 

Elevated to that position in a 
large Eastern insurance company, 
this man's promotion was opposed 
by most board members except the 
chairman. Once in oflSc-e, he spent 
most of his time on community af- 
fairs, travel and speiich-making. His 
expenses ran as high as S75.0O0 a 
year. 

Worried, the board called on a 
consulting firm to look into the pres- 
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Now— they can get benefits just like the "big boys" 



For small businesses, MONY has a group "package" 
that gives new, beeted-up bcnclits— in many cases, 
bigger and better than large corporations arc offering! 

With this new MONY Employee Protector Plan, small 
outfits can offer big-time insurance protection: up to 
$25,000 in some cases. TTiis is doubled in cases of 
covered accidental deaths. 

Disability Income benefits are boosted under the 
new plan— going up to a maximum of $100 a week, 

A new coverage. Extended Disability Income, ex- 
tends these benefits lor covered disabilities as long 
as 2 years for sickness disability, 5 years for accidents. 

Allowances for hospital and surgical care are up — 
to a new high of S30 a day for hospital room and 
board. Allowances for doctor bills, surgery, and 



other expenses are now increased to a new high. 
Major Medical coverage has been raised to a max- 
imum of SIO.OOO. The plan pays 80% of eligible ex- 
penses under $3,000 (after deductible for calendar 
year), 100% of any balance. The full maximum can 
be reinstated under liberal conditions, and up to 
$1,000 of the used portion is awomaticaUy rein- 
slated each January 1st. 

These are jusi highlights from the wide variety of bene- 
fits in this new. soupe<l-up MEP package. Get the full 
story. Write The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of 
New York, Dept. 
NBi04,Broadway 
at 55th Street, 

New York 10019. mutual of new york 
When it comes to cmpluyci: benefits . . . MONY knows 



MONY 




Where's your ^ tgift 
when the holidays are over? 



Gone. Sure, it hit the spot dur- 
ing the holiday season. But, 
afterwards, it's just another 
empty fruitcake tin. Hardly 
worth remembering. 

Not true with Sheaffer desk 
sets, pens and ballpoints! Your 
client or customer will keep a 
Sheaffer. And remember you— 
for years. He knows it's the best 
name in writing instruments: 
the extraordinary writing 

performance proves it. In no time, his old pen is sidelined. He 
prefers your Sheaffer gift. Who wouldn't? 

Cost? Special discount prices apply to a wide range of handsome 
Sheaffers— from classic electroplate gold ballpoints to exquisite 
desk sets, all gift boxed and within IRS limits. For prices, write 
Hugh Green, Specialty Division, Dept. NB, Sheaffer, Fort 
Madison, Iowa. Isn't Sheaffer a better business gift investment? 




Mr H jgh C. Grean, StMCiJiltv Salsi Msnsgsr 

W. A Sh*»tf6f Pen Cotnpanv. fors Madison, lowo 

Please seit^ mms information on quentifY 
discounts. 



filama 



AiUrass 



Citv 



SUta 



Zip Co^a 



SHEAFFER 

y^iii sssur^ince of the best 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

ident's activitie.-*. The consultants 
concluded that he wjisn't giving the 
firm its money's worth. When the 
president saw the consultants' criti- 
cal report, he offered to stop making 
speeches. The board went even fur- 
ther. 

They decided they didn't need him 
at all. The president was gracefully 
eased out. 



What's the most critical age for a 

businessman? 

One of the nation's leading con- 
sultants believes it is 48— at least for 
salesmen. 

His analysis suggests that at 48 a 
high-performing salesman begins to 
lose some of his momentum. For 
the lower producers, whose decline 
actually may have begun much ear- 
lier, 48 is the point at which losses 
in efficiency begin to snowball. 

Item: Highest-yield years for 
good salesmen come between ages 36 
and 48. 



The time is coming when computers , 
ma.v pick m.inagers for promotion. 
Well— almost. 

John E. Grwne, manager of the 
General Electric Co.'s Information 
Processing Center in Cleveland, 
says some companies even now are 
putting pertinent facts about their 
employees into computer memory 
systems. Once deposited there, these 
facts can be quickly retrieved and 
matched against job ofx'nings which 
occur. ISee article on page 38. | 

Mr. Greene doesn't believe ma- 
chines will ever eliminate the need 
for human screening of people 
through interviews. But he expects 
computers to make it pos.sible for 
larger firms to find promotables with 
greater speed (ban is fea.sihle today. 

GE itself maintains a computer- 
ized inventory of its engineering 
and finance personnel. Mr. Greene 
expects this to be expanded and re- 
fined. "As more characteristics of 
an individual are put on tape, we'll 
be able significantly to narrow the 
field of candidates for a particular 
job," he adds. 

Among the facts that already can 
be filed by machine iire such things 
as age, experience, education, pres- 
ent location and job responailiility. 

Note: Recruiting firms are show- 
ing special interest in computerized 
resumes as a way of wwing on pa- 
per storage and expediting search 
procedures. One recruiting organiza- 
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'COLOR tv: 
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G rS;E is looking forward to a bi ijilii luiuie in Color TV. 
m The reason? Our Sylvania subsidiary tias made dra- 
matic advamenients in ilie pcrlornranre staiulards o[ 
color TV seis. ■ In <ievelo|>ing these new sets. Sylvania 
drew upon the vast rcseardi facilities of GTSrE. Result: 
The Sylvania "Color Hrighi 8")" TV picture tube using 
a revolutionary new retl phosphor. Feaiured in a i>er- 
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Sharing greatly in America's growth 



fonnance-proved color chassis, this new lube achieves 
true color balatKC for the first time. .And pictures can be 
viewed in dayli]i>ht too, because they're far brighter and 
with greater color fidelity than ever before. ■ This ag- 
gressive leadership in a growing maiket is more reason 
for the dynamic and continuous growth of GT&E. 

GEE 



GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 

73IJ IHIRD Art.N.r.lODI/- (iMA SUCSIOlAHItSi Ctmtjl IcIcpfMe Cpfiiiio( Cc: m Tl iiiis! • CTit tJiimrii.cs • ITIiE lmi's\m)\ ■ Ci.r'u) Ifiparmnt tketm Co. ■ AaititiJiit [lecint • UrAvrr IkMC • iiktnii fkcinc 




BANKING HAS 




Greeting by a country bank president — Photo by Charles Van Maanen 



A FRIEND AT CHASE MANHATTAN 



Little, big or in-between , we serve as New York 
City correspondent for more than 3700 of the 
nation's full service banks. 

Being correspondent means that we do 
everything from p^l^ticipating in loans, to pro- 
viding the use of our world-wide facilities, to 
sharing everything we know about the free 
enterprise business of banking. 
^H|k We do the job with personal contact in our 
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United States Department. And, because the 
job is so important to us we hand-pick the 
people who will get it done with more than 
ordinary attention and effort. 

In short, we try to anticipate our friends' 
needs and help fill them. By doing so we add 
one bank's contribution to the progress and 
usefulness of all banking for all people . . . 
everywhere. 



THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK ft 

I Chase Msnhattan Pis an, New York, New York 10015 - Member Federal Do posit Insunmce Corporation 
FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



INSURES GREEN LIPSTICK 



Green lipstick? Yes. It goes over red lipstick. Faberg^ 
makes it. And we, Insurance Company of North America, 
insure Fabergg. 

What will Faberg§ think of next? We don't know. 
But we do know that while they were busy creating 
this new lipstick (called Pistachio Lip 6lac6), they 
were fully protected by a wrinkle-free IN A business 
insurance program. 

The program lowers premiums 
while it cuts overlapping coverage, 



INA, of course, offers the same kind of wrap-arcuh 
protection to large and small businesses alike. We have 
since 1792. Our assets today total more than billion. 

Your tNA man has details of our flexible business 
insurance programs, He also knows all about how 
to provide low-cost creative insurance programs for 
your home, car, health and life. Call him. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages. Be sure, insure with (IMA. 

Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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tion has 100,000 resumes currently 
on EDP file, 



Company policies on promotion ap- 
pear to be shifting. 

That's what Dr. Donald F. Blan- 
kertz, vice dean and director of the 
Graduate Division of Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, 
told an editor of Nation's Business. 

Dean Blankertz says an increas- 
ing number of firms seem to be pro- 
moting their promising men via one 
route or branch of business instead 
of spiralling them through several 
branches. 

This trend could have important 
long-range impact on schools of 
business, according to Dean Blan- 
kertz, For one thing, it could result 
in students spending more time 
building up a fund of knowledge in 
one area of business than heretofore 
has been the case. 



Here's more on the wife's-eye view 
of the executive's job: 

At a management conference, ex- 
ecutive wives were asked lo answer 
a variety of questions concerning 
their role in relation to their hus- 
bands' success. 

When asked, "Do you resent your 
husband's job because of its de- 
mands on his time and interest?" 
only seven replied "Yes" and 56 an- 
swered "No." 

Forty-seven said they encourage 
their spouses to talk shop at home. 
Seventeen said they do not. 

Only three .said they had ever in- 
fluenced their husbands in hiring or 
firing anyone. 

Twenty-seven said they have felt 
the need for additional schooling or 
training in order to keep pact* with 
their husbands as they have moved 
ahead in business; 36 have not felt 
this need. 

One question asked: "Are you 
happier now than when your hiis- 
band earned less and had less re- 
sponsibility?" Answers: Yes-44, 
No- 16. 



If you completed your formal edu- 
cation before 1 9.^)0 you may need 
some .serious refresher courses to 
avoid the managerial obsolescence 
you've been liearing so mucli about. 

At least that's the opinion of 
consultant H. B. Maynard, presi- 
dent of the Maynard Research 
won tinned on page 95) 




Richard C. Apgur, 
Tlic Lafkins Golf & Lawn Supply CorporaUon 
(address on requentj 



Three reasons why we like 
our FH folding machine-" 



rcport.s Richard Apgar, Office Man- 
ager of The Lafkins Golf & Lawn 
Supply Corp. "It folds a batch of 
invoices with the monthly statement 
-without stapling. We send out 
an average of 800 a month. It folds 
form letters and price lists mailed 
to new home owners in our area. Wc 
also like it because we lease it, 
have no capital tied up in it." 

Folding by hand, like any hand 
operation, is high cost— because it's 
slow and tedious and takes people 
away from more imp^^rtant jobs.The 
little, low-cost FH olike folder saves 
a few minutes now and then, several 
hours occasionally, soon pays for 
itself in any office. Here's why: 



^ Pitney - B owe s 
=■ F0LDIN6 Machines 

Made by oriniitmor ol the postage melee 
. . , 190 offices in U.S. and Canada 



First, it's fast— puts two folds into 
80 letter sheets a minute. Second, it 
can be set in seconds. Third, it can 
be used by anybody. 

Costs less than a standard type- 
writer—a little more for automatic 
feed. Can be bought or leased. It's 
versatile, too— handles all standard 
papers in sheets as large as 814 by 
14 inches and even folds stapled or 
multiple sheets. Find out what the 
FH can do for you— by asking the 
nearest Pitncy-Bowes office for a 
demonstration in your office, with- 
out obligation. 

f*EE: Send coiipnn lor hnoklel "It's Hands 
Off in FiMinK and Inserlinfi." Aim handy 
poind rate chart, inctudinK hc k' purivl past 
rales. 

H MM flHB ^ 

?iTNEy-BowEs, Inc. 
1301 Watnul Street 
Slam ford. Conn. 0fi904 

Send free hooklet and postal rate chart 

jVomr 

Address 
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Opportunity 

SOUTHEAST MEDICAL RESEARCH CONTRIBUTES 
TO BETTER HEALTH OF AREA AND NATION 



More Than 3300 Now Engaged in Medical Research 
in Alabama, Georgia , Florida and Mississippi 

Thousands of persons all over the world owe their good health, and 
many their lives, to medical research carried forward in Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida and Mississippi. The number of doctors and others 
devoted to medical research in this four-state area has more than 
doubled in recent years. Expanding research by this dedicated group 
will give full and useful lives to thousands more in future years. 





r 



In this dynamic area, the range of research is wide. In one institution 
alone, cancer receives the full time and attention of more than 200 
people. Other research has helped point the way for the surgeon to 
clear blocked arteries and veins, and to repair the heart. 

Communicable disease control for the entire nation now centers in 
this area. StiU other research includes the fields of mental health and 
the transplanting of organs from animals to human beings; studies 
range from nutrition to a new severe-burn treatment which already is 
dramatically reducing fatalities. 

A survey of leading medical centers re- 
veals that more than 3300 persons are em- 
ployed in medical research in this region. 

We congratulate these talented and dedi- 
cated men and women for their past contri- 
butions, and for their continuing eflforts. 

Such outstanding medical research is an- 
other signal example of opportunity offered 
in the new South. 





Power and Progress . . . 

Partners in the New South 



Alaliai!!--: Pv.V:I I'vl ip lfV) I MU 

Geup Pwei Company M\»mt, fiima 

Gulf Power Company. . . Panacoto. Fbnli 

VtssissipjM Power Cwnpanj Cntfport. Wssssina 

Soulhein Elecliic Generating Co. . .Somifiilain. tMtm 
SouUKin ServcBS, Inc. Bmnihim. Niluuna 




TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



One man's facts are 
another man's prejudices 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



Almost befose the 1964 presidential campaign 
began, the press found itself under attack for 
allegedly distorting the views of Sen. Barry M. Gold- 
water, the Republican candidate. To a lesser degree, 
there was criticism of many newspapers and maga- 
zines for a susijected anti-Democratic bias. Many 
editorialists were being accused of betraying a con- 
genital dishke for the life and works of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, the Democratic nominee. 

In the words of one irreverent old editor with a 
taste for frontier analogies, the press should have 
stood erect under the circunrtstances, proud of being 
charged, or credited, with shooting out windows on 
both sides of the poHtical street. Instead, though, all 
too many reporters— and the term press includes 
radio and television journalists as well as those who 
.still deal in the written word— have developed an 
uneasy defensiveness as though they had to prove 
their virtue every time a new charge is leveled at them. 

• • • 

A few cranky critics might attribute this attitude 
to a bad conscience. The fact is that many newsmen 
were hardly aware of the intensity of feeling about 
their work. At the Republican National Convention 
m San Francisco, the hostility toward the press among 
Goldwater supporters was thick enough to cut. Oddly 
enough, it was Fornjer President Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower who first tapped this vein of venom. Witli 
what later turned out to be a certain measure of 
innocence, Mr. Eisenhower spoke of "sensation- 
set^king columnists and commentators," and the Cow 
Palace erupted with fi,st -shaking critts directed against 
the press in general and the television commentators 
in particular. 

That such luminaries as Huntley-Brinkley were 
zeroed in came as a surprise, for TV newscasters and 
commentators have become the folk heroes of our 
times, or so it was thought. They are more quickly 
identified nowadays than a great many movie actors 
and most high-ranking politicos. That General 



Peter Lisagor is White House correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. 



Eisenhower should have prompted the initial outburst 
was equally surprising. For among those Americana 
who have been treated with sympathy and solicitude 
by the press during his career, in war and in peace, 
Ike certainly rates at or near the top. The general 
later admitted that he was startled by the audience's 
reaction to his remark. He also related how his trust 
and faith in newsmen during World War II were 
never violated, although he had let them in on 
some of the most delicate plaas of the war. 

In any case, the press was revealed to be fair game 
for the aggrieved and the fearful. Its credentials were 
under challenge. The Republican vice presidential 
c^didate, Rep. William E. Miller of New York, 
publicly conceded that Senator Goldwater hoped, 




Correapondenls who analyze as well as report national 
erentH become the targets of politicians of both parties 



through his repeated criticisms of the press, to compel 
newsmen in all media to bend over backwards to be 
fair. When newsmen acoomiianying the senator back 
to Arizona after the convention reached the Phoenix 
airport, they were greeted with cries of, "Be fair! Be 
fair!" 

To the average Washington reporter whose experi- 
ence takes him back a few campaigns, this is pain 
compounded. For it wa.sn't but a few years ago that 
most Democratic candidates for any office, especially 
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Ihe presidency, complained that the "Republican 
press" was a monolith of all the agencies of informa- 
tion in the country and that it was arrayed like a 
phalanx of evil against Democrats. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made an art form of this criticism. Harry 
S. Trumaji blasted and berated the owners of the 
major newspapers as G.O.P. protectors of the interests. 
I^esident Truman made an exception of the reporters, 
whom he found by his lights to be fair and friendly. 
Adiai E. Stevenson urbanely accepted as inescapable 
fact that the overwhelming majority of editorial 
opinion was opposed to his election. 

• • • 

This reporter was privy to an exchange with John 
F. Kennedy that illuminates the late President's out- 
look on the press. On the eve of the 1960 election 
Mr. Kennedy appeared on a television panel pro- 
gram, and one reporter on the panel squirmed with 
anxiety to ask him whether, if elected, he would de- 
bate his Republican opponent in 1964. But time ran 
out and the question was never asked on the air. 
As soon as the participants in the inquisition were 
relaxed after the show, the anxious reporter said, 
"Senator, there's one question I wanted to ask you on 
the program if we hadn't run out of time. And that 
is, would you debate your opponent in 1964 if you're 
elected? Would you answer the question for us now?" 

Mr. Kennedy didn't hesitate. "Yes, I'll debate my 
opponent. I think I would have to debate to get my 
message across to the public. The reason is that 
any Democratic President, if he's any good at all, 
is almost sure to have most of the newspapers against 
him. And he will need all the expasure he can get," 

It was the old Republican press charge all over 
again. Mr, Kennedy knew, as did Messrs. Roosevelt, 
Truman and Stevenson, that Washington reporters 
who traveled on the campaign trail tried within the 
limits of human fallibility to render an objective 
account. The Massachusetts senator knew most of 
the reporters covering him by their first names, and 
he had good reason to believe they were sympathetic 
to him. Yet it was convenient to confuse the news 
accounts on the news pages with editorial opinion, 
because it helped to stir up the Democratic flock, to 
stimulate their interest in working against the odds, 
so to speak. 

Not every reporter in the land can be portrayed 
as a pOJar of detachment. The objective truth is an 
elusive quarry and one man's set of facts is another 
man's list of prejudices. Still, it can be maintained 
with assurance that the standards of integrity among 
men who communicate the news are as high as they 
are in more exalted professions. No reporter with 
pride in his work wants to be caught deliberately 
slanting the news to suit his bias, and by far the 
majority of them would quit their jobs rather than 
display the courage of their publishers' convictions. 

One of the most perceptive glimpses into the nature 
of the Washington press corps today comes from a 
creditable witness, Douglass Cater, a former reporter 



hinself who now works ss a special assistant to the 
President. In his book, "Power in Washington," Mr. 
r'atcr describes the press and its various roles in this 
nformed passage: 

"The old stereotype of the reporter as a seedy char- 
acter operating with a hunch and a hangov?r no 
longer fits the corps of craftsmen, now estimated at 
more than twelve hundred, who serve the high con- 
sumption needs of a highly specialized business. 
News is sought out. transmitted, packaged and deliv- 
ered in many different ways. Reporters vary widely 
in their assignments, from the leg man for the wire 
service covering a departmental beat to the columnist 
or commentator who encompasses the world's affairs 
in his daily perspective. Government bureaucracy is 
cross-hatched by the press bureaucracy. Separate 
corjjs concentrate on the political, the economic, the 
military, and, with increasing zest, the scientific 
communities in Washington. There are reporters 
who c-ommunicate by the printed word and others who 
use audio and video apparatus. Together they con- 
stitute, in effect, a separate and quasi-official branch 
of government in Washington holding substantial veto 
power over the process of ratification and veto." 

Mr. Cater only hints at the complexity of news 
which has led to the development of the interpretive 
report. Here, a correspondent skirts the edges of 
opinion as he attempts to analyze the significance of 
certain events and attitudes as expressed by public 
figures. He tries to assess what a given event means, 
to give coherence to a number of unrelated facts, to 
place in a fair and understandable context what a 
politician or official says about the public's business. 
These efforts are what have been described as think 
pieces, and they are heir to charges of unfairness, 
bias, favoritism. If the Goldwater spokesmen were 
pinned down to reciting evidence of their charges, 
chancra are that they would point to the interpretive 
reports, more often than not, as the chief source of 
their grievances. And the same is undoubtedly true 
of the Johnson camp. 

• • • 

The self-respecting reporter who engages in this 
sort of interpretation is much more anxious to trans- 
mit light than heat. He knows that the latitude 
granted him by his editors to interpret somewhat 
freely depends greatly upon how fairly and even 
accurately he interprets the flow of news. He also 
knows that when he calls a spade a spade or exposes 
some blatant pretension or spotlights a corner deliber- 
ately kept dark he is going to be condemned by one 
side or the other. 

He can take some comfort from the fact that he was 
in business before his contemporary critics discovered 
that the press cuts both ways, and he will be in 
business long after they have reconciled themselves 
to this fact. One thing he cannot countenance is in- 
difference. John Galsworthy summed it up when 
he noted: 

"It has often been remarked that the breakfast 
tables of people who avow themselves indifferent to 
what the Press may say of them are garnished by 
all the newspapers on the morning when there is any- 
thing to say," 
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This little extra can make a big difference 
in your employee benefits plan 



Today, there's hardly a company around that doesn't have 
a benefit plan for its employees. 

All the same, an employer often finds that something 
extra is needed to supplement his plan— to make it really 
work to his advantage and his employees' benefit. 

That's where Equitable's Selected Benefits program 
comes in. This flexible program lets you decide who is to 
be eligible for addilional benefits. 

»It lets you sclcci the benefits best suited to your needs. 
Life insurance, retirement income, disability income, 
major medical coverage, split-dollar insurance— all with 
individual policies. 
H And it lets you establish your contribution toward the 
^ftcost of the program. 

^ Equitable does the wurk: Once you make the basic deci- 
sions, Equitable's specially trained insurance advisors 
step in. They will sit down with each eligible employee 
and explain the new protection you are offering with 
Selected BencfiLs.Thcy will also demonstrate how Selected 
Benefits can tie in with Social Security and other benefits 
you are already providing to achieve a well-rounded 
security program. 



Vim benefit in many ways: Selected Benefits can pay off 
for you in improved morale, lower turnover, better em- 
ployee relations. It can also help you compete for the 
most skilled employees. 

Whether you have as few as six employees — or thou- 
sands— Equitable's Selected Benefits can be a valuable 
tool in the successful operation of your business. For 
complete information on how this liextble new benefit 
program can meet your special needs, mail the coupon 
below. Or call The Man from Equitable — a recognized 
leader in the field of employee benefit planning. 



THEEQUrrABLE nb lo 

P.O. Box 1170, New York, N.Y. lO&Ol 

I ain irticrcstcd in rctciving more information, wiihom obligQ. 
rion, ahoui your new Selected Benelils program. 

Name 




.Stale 



Zip Code. 



The B^ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Horns Oftics; 1366 Avsnue of the Amarlcis, NawYork, M,Y. tOUItt •ie«4 




does a 
high-performanee 

track diesd 
have to be 
a'spendthrift"? 



NO! The New GM Diesel 

«W" 

M Engine 

(a) can equal any engine in total 
performance, yet beat it 

in operating economy-or 

(b) can equal any engine in 
operating economy, 

yet beat it in performance 



Up to now, peak highway performance could 
cost you plenty in fuel and maintenance. 

But the GM Diesel "N" engine has changed 
all that. 

Here at last is an engine that gives you the 
finest tailored combination of performance, 
economy and durability. Any combination you 
ctioose — without costly compromise. 

How can one engine outdo all others in a 
balance of 1) economy, 2) performance, 3) 
durability? 

Because GM Diesel "N" engines outdo all 
others in the one factor that affects all three: 
efficient fuel combustion. 



Only "N" engines combine new Needle- 
Valve injectors and new higher-compression 
pistonswith the time-proved GM Diesel design. 
Together they produce cleaner, more com- 
plete combustion — convert more of the fuel 
energy to work-power. 

So get the most from your fuel dollar. Insist 
on GM Diesel "N'* engines in the next heavy- 
duty trucks you buy, whatever the make. Or 
ask your GM Diesel Engine distributor about 
repowering. He has kits to make installation 
quick and economical. Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division, General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 48228, 

(In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limiled, London, OM.) 
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Communities meet own needs 
in surge of two-year colleges 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



During the past few weeks close to five million am- 
bitious Americans have either returned to, or have 
for (he first time entered, institutions of higher learn- 
ing throughout the United States. Of this number, 
greater than the entire population of Etenmark, about 
15 per cent are enrolled in two-year community 
colleges. 

This proportion is increasing rapidly. Half of all 
the new colleges established in this country last year 
were of the two-year type. Enrollment at four-year 
institutions has nearly doubled during the past dec- 
ade. That of the junior colleges, with evening classes 
because most of the students are employed by day, 
lias quadmpled. 

In the field of higher education the interest of the 
Carnegie Corporation is expert, objective and cau- 
tious. Its current conclusion is that: "The emer- 
fjence of the junior college is possibly the most 
imijortint development in American higher educa- 
tion in the past quarter-century." There is reason 
to think that the accolade should be given without 
qualification. 

• • • 

For all its rapid growth, the two-year college is no 
mushroom. Substantial roots trace back at least to 
the early years of this century. Then, however, this 
short-term training was private and had no uni- 
formity. 

At one extreme were a few exclusive finishing 
schools, where youn^ ladies with more wealth than 
intellectual interest were polished to take a place in 
high society. These were wholly dissimilar from the 
numerous business and vocational schiwls. designed 
to give immediately useful training to lads and 
lassies under pressure to get work quickly. 

These privately run prototypes, of course, continue. 
But their opiiosite objectives are modified and har- 
monized by the public community college. It has no 
place for social butterflies. Nevertheless it does seek, 
on the whole successfully, to impart intangible edu- 
cational values. 

The customary organization, first established in 
California, makes the junior college an integral part 



of the State educational system. With some differ- 
ences the training parallels that given during the 
first two years at the State universities. This makes 
an easy transition for those who want to attain a 
bachelor's degree, which is the ambition of about 
half of those attending the two-year colleges. On the 
other hand, the training of the latter may properly 
be considered as terminal. And certification to this 
eflect has already come to mean far more, to pros- 
pective employers and to the graduates themselves, 
I ban any high school diploma. 
There is nothing unnatural in the displacement of 
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Experts consider emergence of junior colleges possibly 
the most important educational development in 25 years 



"junior college" by "community college" as descrip- 
tive title of these rapidly developing institutions. 
Since they offer the equivalent of the freshman and 
sophomore years at any four-year college, the strict- 
ly accurate term would be "half college." But this 
would ignore the grass-roots flavor which is a vital 
factor in the undertaking. The community college 
draws its students from the immediate locality, has 
no dormitory facilities and is under the supervision 
of the local school board. It is generally named 
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for the town or county or its location and the tech- 
nical courses tend to be geared to the economy of 
the neighborhood. 

Thus Tyler Community College, in a Texas oil- 
producing area, emphasizes petroleum technology. 
Anne Arundel Community C'ollege. in the Maryland 
industrial complex, offers special training for labora- 
tory technicians. Those in strictly rural areas will 
usually teach agricultural chemistry. Thus, in a 
rootless era, the community college justifies its name 
by contributing a sense of focus, stability and con- 
tinuity to its locality. 

This is apparent in the unanticipated popularity 
of the community colleges as adult education centers. 
One must be a high school graduate to secure admis- 
sion, but not necessarily one of recent vintage. At some 
of these colleges nearly half the student body has 
counted at least 30 birthdays, with a sprinkling of 
weighty scholars who will never see 50 again. 

In not a few cases couples with grown children 
enroll together. The aim may be literature or lan- 
guage study which was missed at school. It may bp 
to brush up for part-time employment in teaching or 
secretarial work. Older students generally do not 
take the full curriculum, which leads to the degree 
of "Associate" in arts, science, business administra- 
tion, education or engineering. 

• • • 

As in any other educational institution, quality in 
the community colleges depends largely on the char- 
acter of the faculty and varies considerably. 

In many instances the teachers are welt seasoned 
holders of advanced degrees in the various fields of 
specialized post-graduate study. They arc ranked, 
as in four-year colleges, as full, associate and as- 
sistant professors, with a smattering of young in- 
structors at the bottom of the academic ladder. The 
scale of remuneration is somewhat lower than at 
the State universities, but sometimes exceeds that 
paid at small private colleges in the same area. 

A distinctive feature of the two-year college is the 
large proportion of part-time teachers. With evening 
classes there is a good deal of faculty moonlighting 
from nearby universities. Local businessmen not in- 
frequently teach the commercial courses and nearby 
industrial laboratories often furnish science teachers. 
A part-time teacher may conduct only one cour.se, 
three nights a week, which tends to attract retired 
college professors living in the neighborhood. 

The executive oversfight of the community colleges 
gets a good deal of criticism. In most instances the 
local school board has been drafted to assume the 
trustee function. But its worthies are seldom expert 
in the problems and administrative complexities of 
higher education. So the illogical arrangement is 
.aaid to have been more injurious to the public 
schools than beneficial to the community colleges. 

Uninformed trusteeship and a flexible faculty set- 
up have combined to give the president of a com- 
munity college unusual latitude. Neither the teach- 



ers whom he appoints nor the board to which he 
reports have tlie group power of their counterparts 
at a four-year college. In consequence, some com- 
munity colleges have acquired educational adminis- 
Irators of outstanding capacity, including not a few 
former presidents of four-year colleges who have 
become weary of the chore of fund-raising. 

But if these expected a bed of roses, they have 
discovered thorns. Tuition charges at the commu- 
nity colleges are nominal, generally $200 a year for 
full-time students. This income seldom achieves 
budgetary balance. Deficits must be made up either 
by the county authorities or the State legislatiu-e. 

Furthermore, the community college head is ac- 
tually under the thumb of the president of his State 
university. To this the community college is cur- 
rently a feeder. Its curriculum is geared to that of 
the university. If instruction at the latter, in eco- 
nomics or American government for instance, is 
inadequate, then the same defect will appear in the 
subordinate offerings of the community college. 
Those who would secure improvement here will soon 
find that deficiencies cannot be easily eliminated at 
the local level. 

• • • 

The current popularity of the community colleges 
encourages optimism for their future. The problem 
of integration, as an illustration, is greatly lessened 
by the absence of dormitory life. In many ways 
these institutions are serving to quicken the intel- 
lectual and improve the social life of their neighbor- 
hoods. They are making bona fide college training 
possible for a large section of the population which 
otherwise would not obtain it. The initially low cost 
of this training at first served to blunt the drive for 
ever more ftKleral aid to education. 

These low costs, however, are moving rapidly up. 
Frequently a community college has been launched 
on the premises of a new high school, with its classes 
starting as the school day closes. This has meant 
tremendous savings in overhead, with the educational 
plant in operation from 8 a.m. to midnight. While 
this doubling up causes difficulties, the effort involved 
has been stimulating. And many a community college 
has been launched on the assumption that its effect 
on the local tax rate would be negligible. 

In a few States funds for its own buildings must 
now be made available before a community college 
is approved. But the shoestring procedure of launch- 
ing the project in the neighborhood high school has 
bfen widespread. Now, partly because the com- 
munity colleges have proved so popular, each wants 
a campus, a football team and full academic regalia. 

Undoubtedly this expansion means improvement 
in many ways. It will probably lead to elimination 
of the local school board as the governing body and 
appointment of trustees with more experience in the 
problems of higher education. On the other hand 
it also means soaring costs and startlingly higher 
local taxes. 

Thus is produced an ironic situation. The com- 
munity college, established locally by local enter- 
prise for local needs, is already extending an itching 
palm for aid from Washington. 
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On the record . . . 
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and on the road . . . 







F-85 <-Doof Sedan with Jetfire Rock*! V-8 Engine. 



OLDSMOBILE F-85 

is your Best Buy in a fleet car! 

On the record, Olds F-85 is a low-priced car— costs from $11 to $415 less to own over a two- 
year period than other low-priced cars,* On the road, F-85 is a big car. Big performance, size, 
comfort, trunk capacity. No wonder F-Hii fleet sale.-; have soared 118'/(. in the past year. Ia-I 
the new F-85 prove iUseU to you— on the record and on the road! 

*B(U«d on dllliTi'nrf* iM-lwwn manularturon' ndviTtiiii'd di^ivorwi i>ri>-4.« nf itundjird 1 862 V-X ■l-doiir w-iUni with 
automatic tranHiniMloni and N'AD.A Onirnt U<Tiii>n avtvnitr avtt mr r4.uil iirii-m «■ <'t Si>iili-mlnT, l»84. 



I National Fleet Sale<i Manager 

I Dept. NB, Oldsmobilo ttiviHioii 

I General Motors Corp., I>3nsing, Mich. 48921 

I Nima 

I Tills . . 



I Company. 

I Mljl(!5»_- 

I Cily . 



^Zip Cade Hg.. 



Cet all the facts in this FREE booklet I 

Mail coupon for your fnv 
c-rjpy of Oldsmobilo's 19*>.'j 
"Fleet Facts" hook. If yfivi 
would like afitiitional help in 
planning Meet purrhasi^^, sof 
your Olds Dealer or conta< t 
vour nearest Zone Office. 
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O LD O The Rocket Action Car... your best Jieet buy! 





New York Life plans offer many appealing 
benefits at no extra cost to employers. 

Without spending an extra cent, you can 
build outstanding new benefits into your 
"qualified" profit-sharing plan .. .gener- 
ous benefits to attract employees and 
stimulate loyalty! 

Part of each employee's annual profit- 
share is applied to purchase a New York 
Life policy on his life. When you do, three 
things happen: 

1. An insurance estate is immediately cre- 
ated for the employee's family, providing 
protection in the event of his death. 

2. On his retirement, funds that accumu- 
late tax free over the years can be used 
to provide him a guaranteed life annuity 
at today's rates, 

3. When life insurance is included in a 
profit-sharing plan, special tax advan- 
tages accrue to both employer and 
employee. 

Ask your New York Life Agent how life 
insurance can put plus values into your 
profit-sharing plan. It's well worth whilel 
Or write: New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. NB-15, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10010, 
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What to expect 

from the 
Supreme Court 

Today's justices will broaden rulings into more 
issues affecting you, say constitutional experts 



Their names won't be on any balJot next month. 

But thp nine justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which opens its 1964 term this month, 
will aflfect your business, your daily living and your 
government more than many candidates who will be 
up for election. 

Reason: They are handing down decisions which 
often upset many seeminsly settled practices and 
basic institutions. 

"In the last decade the Supreme Court has become 
an active agency for political and soc ial change in the 
nation," says W. Ray Forrester, dean of the Cornell 
University Law School, 

Dean Erwin N. Gri.swold of Harvard Law School 
says the Court's job is to judpe the most difficult 
cases that come to it and the cases reflect the prob- 
lems of the nation. 

For a look at what the country can expect from the 
justices, the editors of Nation's Business talked 
with deans of law schools and authorities on the Su- 
preme Court from some of the nation's leading uni- 
versities. In politics, these authorities range from 
self-proclaimed conservative Republicans to Southern 
Democrats to former New Deal office holders. Geo- 
graphically, their bases .stretch from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, and from New England to Dixie. 



With this diverse background, their outlooks differ 
as you'd expect. But they do present a largely unified 
picture of the Supreme Court in many of its aspects 
The Court is considered on balance as an activist one, 
willing to re-examine established practices and to 
overturn legal principles based on previous court rul- 
ings. It is interested almost to the point of preoccupa- 
tion with iasues involving individuals' rights vis-a-vis 
the state and in society. 

It is standoffish toward business. 

The Court will probably tighten up further on anti- 
trust rulings, particularly making it more difficult for 
larger cximpanies to merge, the authorities predict. 
It will move deeper into defining the extent to which 
states can tax interstate commerce, perhaps in the di- 
rection of giving states more authority in this field. 
In a laV)or case scheduled for this term, the Court is 
ex|>ected by some authorities to rule that an employer 
must negotiate with the appropriate union before fir- 
ing workers for cost-cutting reasons. 

Some Supreme Court extjerts foresee a possible 
bright ray for busineesea in new scrutiny of federal 
regulatory agencies. They believe the justices may 
take a critical l(Mik at agency practices to see if com- 
[)anies and others governed by the bureaus receive 
full protection from the Constitution's guarantee of 
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due process of law. Most consider 
the justices largely in tune with the 
times. But even among the present 
Court's most ardent champions 
there's a feeling that it may he mov- 
ing too fast with some rulings re- 
quiring social change. 

"My impression is that this court 
is a broad-hnish group, an extrovert 
court," says Herbert Wechsler. Har- 
lan Fiske Stone Professor of Consti- 
tutional Law at Columbia Univer- 
sity. While personally approving 
the results of many of the Court's 
recent controversial rulings, he has 
stirred controversy himself in legal 
circles by questioning if some of 
these decisions rest on principles of 
the neutrality and generality inte- 
gral to judicial action under law. 

Many out-and-out critics of the 
present Court would heartily agree. 

Most serious attack 

So harsh has the criticism be- 
come that the Court is presently 
going through what some legal au- 
thorities consider one of the most 
serious attacks in history on its in- 
dependence. This attack centers on 
the attempts this summer by Con- 
gress to restrict the type of cases 
the Supreme Court can review- 
specifically, suits attacking appor- 
tionment of seats in state legisla- 
tures. 

The ruling this June that both 
houses, not just the lower house, of 
state legislatures must be based 
solely on population brought bipar- 
tisan action in Congress aimed at 
taking away the Court's authority 
over such matters. Its backers saw 
this as a far-reaching attack on the 
Court's independence. 

"This is the most serious threat 
to the principle of judicial review 
in my time-if not any time," be- 
lieves Alpheus Thomas Mason, Mc- 
Cormick Professor of Jurisprudence 
at Princeton University and author 
of several histories of the Court. 

No matter with which side of 
any particular ruling you sympa- 
thize, full-blown controversies in- 
volving the tribunal have a way of 
becoming constitutional crises, A 
President can be damned or idol- 
ized without serious question being 
raised that the underpinnings of the 
Republic are being weakened. And 



Congress is hardly ever accused of 
going beyond the bounds of the 
Constitution— except when it comes 
to the Court. 

It's a different matter with con- 
troversies swirling around the High 
Court. 

Unlike Congress and the Presi- 
dent, the Court can't be voted out 
of office when the electorate dLsap- 
proves of its doings. Justices are 
appointed by the President for life 
or good behavior and, says the Con- 
stitution, may not even be forced to 
take a pay cut. 

"The President and Congress can 
be disciplined but the onJy chMk 
on the Supreme Court is the Court's 
own sense of self-restraint," asserts 
the dean of a leading southern law 
school, citing former Chief Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone. This dean dis- 
approves of recent Court decisions. 
He asked not to be quoted. 

Becau,se it is frustratingly diffi- 
cult for opponents to force changes 
in its outlook, they often turn to 
methods which can be and are at- 
tacked as threats to an independent 
judiciary, though often quite consti- 
tutional. When President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt wanted to end Supreme 
Court rejection of many of his New 
Deal measures, he tried to get Con- 
gress to increa.se the nunib<!r of jus- 
tices so he crould appoint men who 
would vote with him. 

Congress has power to de<;ide the 
size of the court. Many lawraaJters 
and constitutional authorities be- 
lieve Congress also iias power to de- 
cide on the type of eases on which 
the Court can rule. And the Court 
itself seems to have agreed in an 
1868 precedent. So it is now under 
attack by opponents who want to 
curtail the tribunal's authority to 
rule on the state legislature appor- 
tionment cases. 

Mccumulated ire 

This challenge to the Court picks 
up much of its steam from accumu- 
lated ire at the justices for a series 
of decisions stretching back over 10 
years which stepped on many toes: 
school desegregation and subsequent 
civil rights decisions, orders barcing 
prayers in public schools, rulings 
restricting congressional rammittees' 
powers over witnesses, decisions re- 



garding accused persons' rights 
which make it more difficult for 
police and prosecutors to win con- 
victions and, most recently, the re- 
apportionment cases. 

Critics contend that the Court, 
speaking through its liberal major- 
ity, has launched a conscious at- 
tempt to change many long-standing 
institutions, often by reading things 
into the Constitution which aren't 
there. The Fourteenth Amendment, 
for example, is used as the main au- 
thority by the Court for ruling that 
seats in both houses of state legis- 
latures must be divided on the basis 
of approximately (>tiual population. 

This post-Civil War amendment 
says, among other things, "No State 
shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United 
States: nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws." (For the full text of the 
Constitution of the United States 
see Nation's Business, January 
1964.) 

Applying this amendment to re- 
quirements that upper houses of 
state legislatures must 1>p appor- 
tioned on the basis of population is 
a long reach, several deans say. 

Many Supreme Court authorities 
scoff at the idea that the justicts 
set out to create policy by carefully 
picking the cases on which they'll 
rule. 

Under Court procedure, appel- 
lants ask the Court to hear their 
case. The Court then chooses thos<^ 
cases which appear to present issues 
justices feel they should consider. 

"The Court's decisions are cen- 
tered on the problems that are 
brought before it," says Harvard's 
Dean Criswold. "I don't think the 
Court ever reaches out." 

"There is no master plan," in the 
Supreme Court's decision to rule on 
some issues in certain ways and to 
refuse to rule on other issues, as- 
serts Professor Gerald Gunther, con- 
stitutional law authority at Stan- 
ford University I-aw School. "The 
Court is in the business of dealing 
with major problems. Over the 
years, the Court has been extraordi- 
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Government's three branches meet when Court hears President at the 
Capitol but the justices' current rulings often shatter such harmony 
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Court's pattern 

Calculated or not, there is a Ren- 
eraJ pattern in the Court's rulings 
over recent years, many authorities 
agree. 

"There are zigs and zags along 
certain lines," points out Eugene V. 

*Rostow, dean of the Yale Law 
School. "Men resign and there are 
other changes. But the line gen- 
erally continues. Take the Negro 
problem. We had a basic change a 
number of years back. The Court 
slowly asserted a certain position 
which in 1954 it a.sserted vigorously 
in the school cases. Congress finally 
H affirmed the Court with the Civil 
H Rights law this year. And now we 
H have gone full circle. This term 
H the Supreme Court is being asked 
H to affirm Congress' action by ruling 
H on the constitutionality of the Civil 
H Rights law." 

The Court's ruling on this law 
H will be one of the most significant 
H rulings of the 1964 term. Argument 
H will begin early this month with a 
H decision expected soon. 



The Court, of course, is made up 
of nine individuals, so its rulings 
rarely follow a precise formula. Its 
complexion can vary and often 
does when the President appoints 
a new justice to replace tm older 
justice who dies or has retired. A 
new appointment can swing the 
Court considerably by changing a 
Court divided five-to-four on certain 
issues to one divided five-to-four in 
the opposite direction. 

When Ju.stice Felix Frankfurter, 
then a relatively con.scrvative mem- 
ber of the Court, retired in 1962, his 
successor I^ihor Secretary Arthur 
Goldberg bolstered the liberal side. 
Authorities generally divide the 
present justices this way: A major- 
ity of Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Justices Hugo L. Black. Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. William J. Bren- 
nan ,Jr. and Goldberg: those who 
tend to be more conservative on 
most issues are Justices Tom C. 
Clark, John M. Harlan. Potter Stew- 
art and Byron R. White. The lead- 
ing spokesman for conservatively 
leaning justices is considered to be 
Justice Harlan. 

No one quite knows just how long 



the present lineup will remain. Mr. 
Black is 78 and Mr. Wnrron is 73 
but neither has indicated publicly 
any interest in retirement. 

The views of the President in of- 
fice at the time a new appointment 
becomes neces-sary would obvious- 
ly help determine the new lineup, 
A President Ooldwater presumably 
would .seek a man with different 
views than would President John- 
son, for example. But such consid- 
erations aren't always conclusive. 
Justices appointed as liberals otten 
become conservative and vice versa 
after a few years on the bench. 

Right now, the Supreme (^ourt 
authorities are watching for another 
type of possible switch this coming 
year. They are wondering if the 
justices will e-ase o(T on ajjportion- 
ment and other controversial deci- 
sions in the face of attack from 
Congress. 

"The Court has always been con- 
scious of public opinion," explains 
Professor Mason of Princeton. "It 
has given ground often. It certainly 
did so in 19.37." That was the year 
Congress squelched FDR's attempt 
< continued on page 90) 
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Highway program 



Planners face complex problems in drawing 




A MASsivK new multibillion-dollar 
federal highway program is being 
planned in Washington. 

The objective is to keep highway 
construction rolling beyond the 1972 
date for completion of the 41,000- 
mUe interstate system, which will 
cost an estimated Ml billion. 

Future costs have yet to be out- 
lined, but few people expect federal 
stjending for highways to drop from 
the level reached in the present mil- 
lion-dollars-a-mile program. A total 
of S3. 7 billion in federal funds is 
going into highways this year and, 
by 1972, this figure is expected to 
rise to $4.2 billion. 

Continuation of this rate of spend- 
ing will mean that the program be- 
ginning in 1973 will cost as much in 
10 years as the interstate program is 
costing in 16 years. 

Complete re-shaping of the federal 
highway program may result from 
a nationwide study now getting 
under way. Actual planning will 
have to await the end of the study, 
but highway experts predict that 
the new program will probably fol- 
low these lines; 

Addition of further Mictions to the 
interstate system, possibly as much 
as 10,000 miles. 

Construction of more expressways 
to handle growing traffic flow in our 
mushrooming metro[X)litan areas. 

Extension and upgrading of the 
federal -aid highways which are not 
part of the controlled-access inter- 
state system. 

Plarmera also will have to answer 



States, industry must know what will 
follow current program, .say a Burck 
McMorran. leading highway official 
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heads for new crisis 



design for handling nation's growing traffic 



a number of questions which are 
likely to stir up hot debate : 

Should the federal government 
become involved in financing urban 
highways which are not part of the 
present federal-aid system? 

Should the federal government 
help states pay the rapidly rising 
expense of maintenance on inter- 
state expressways? 

Are highway costs distributed 
fairly among those groups that 
benefit from them? 

Are states where existing toll 
roads were incorporated into the 
interstate system entitled to federal 
reimbursement? 

How can highway pla/ming in 
metropolitan areas best be coordi- 
nated with planning for other forms 
of transportation? 

Should a new category of federal- 
aid highways be established, falling 
between the 90 per cent U. S, share 
in financing the interstate system 
and the 50 per cent participation in 
primary and secondary highways 
and their urban extensions? 

Target; 1993 

The mammoth study of highway 
needs after 1972 will cover, in vary- 
ing degrees of detail, all of the 3.5 
million miles of existing highways, 
roads and streets in the United 
States. It will also project those 
which will l>c needed in the future. 
A manual outlining the information 
to be gathered is now being drawn 
up by the U. S. Bureau of Pubhc 
/continued on page 44 J 



Need for more and better roads wUt 
conlinue. emphasizes Federal High- 
way Administrator Rex M. Whitton 
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subsidized 



Electric co-ops build reserves 
as U. S. supplies cheap money 

Ghowing numbers of rural electric cooperatives are 
getting fat. 

For years their lobbyists have nurtured the public 
image of lines stretching across endless miles of 
sparsely settled farmland -a profitless operation at 
best. 

And today even private, tax-paying utilities agree 
that many farmers could not hope to obtain power at 
reasonable costs were it not distributed by nonprofit, 
tax-exempt co-ops whose facilities are subsidized by 
artificially low interest rates. 

But it is equally true that some co-ops have accimi- 
ulated massive reserves, variously estimated at 800 
million dollars, giving them a great amount of politi- 
cal and economic power. 

How do they do it? A report by the General Ac- 
counting Office, Congress' watchdog over government 
spending, suggests one way. 

In May, 1962. the government made a $6.6 million 
loan at two per cent interest for generating facilities 
to a cooperative whose general funds— cash plus in- 
vestments—amounted to $14.9 million. 

The cooperative's financial forecast was prt^icting 
a cash margin— net cash from operations ]css debt 
repayments to the govemnient— of $.55 million over 
the period l%l-70. The co-op planned to spend 
$45.5 million during the same period for additions to 
its plant. 

But here's the rub: 

The same forecast provided for placing $43.6 mil- 
lion of the $55 million cash margin in investments 
yielding three to 3.5 per cent; the plant expansion 
would be financed by $45 million in two per cent 
government loans. 

Commenting on a case involving a co-op whose 
investments included government -insured loans draw- 



Some distribution co-ops in remote 
areas serve one customer per mile 
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business thrives 




A major industrial facility is represented by the Dairyland Power Cooperative, 
now building a nuclear power generating plant (above) at Genoa, Wisconsin 



ing 3.5 per cent interest. Rep. Robert H. Michpl of 
TUinois told Congress: 

"No more ingenious method of militing Uncle Sam 
can be found than in this instance of borrowing 
money at two per cent from the federal government 
and investing the excess reserves of the organization 
at 3.5 per cent with the federal government insuring 
the loan. The co-op wins at both ends of the line, 
with the United States paying or guaranteeing all 
the bills." 

These are by no means isolated cases. The govern- 
ment reports that general funds of co-op borrowers 
reached S572 million in calendar 1963, This is slight- 
ly above the total a year earlier, when latest estimates 
showed more than half— S278 million- invested in gov- 
ernment bonds and insured notes. Less th;«i 10 per 
cent of these bonds were in a special Treasury series 
created for co-op borrowers and carrying interest at 



only two per cent. An earlier study of 35 borrowers 
by CAO showed earnings of three to 4.5 per cent on 
investments. 

Of course, the over-all figure of a half billion-plus 
includes cash and investments of shakier operations 
as well as of more prosperous co-ops. Government 
figures for 1963 show 302 borr<»wers with general 
funds amounting to 10 per cent of plant, 181 with 
at least 20 per cent, the maximum recommended for 
operating capital, replacement, contingencies and cer- 
tain pennissible local investments. 

These 181 co-ops represented a decrease from 263 
in 1961, when the GAG listed 60 co-ops with more 
than 30 per cent. 17 with more than 40 iM?r wnt, four 
above 50 and one above 60. 

Not all loans get approved, of course. Rep. James 
A. Haley of Florida recalls that co-op representatives 
from his district once (continued on page 50) 
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WHERE TO FIND 
NEW LEADERS 




Search starts in your own company; here are ways 
to spot the men with bright management potential 



Executives wanted? Look in- 
side your company. 

The best single source of man- 
agers is the force of the company 
in which a vacancy occurs. 

The author made a recent survey 
of 40 major corporations, represent- 
ing a cross-section of American 
industry and business. Top execu- 
tives were questioned on their staff- 
ing practices. Three fourths of the 
companies indicated that they fill 
from 90 to 100 per cent of their va- 
cancies from inside. Two said they 
fill all of them that way, and only 
four reported that they obtain less 
than half of their executives from 
inside. 

A typical comment comes from 
I.B.M.; "Our company has a long- 
standing policy of promotion from 
within, particularly when manage- 
ment and executive positions are 
concerned. On those occasions when 
we recruit outside the company, it 
is usually for the purpose of meet- 
ing specialized requirements," 

Kimberly-Clark officials report 
that they "develop and promote 
from within wherever possible." 
And the Bank of America com- 
ments, "It is our basic policy to 
utilize refined programs of training 
and development to produce offi- 
cers capable of executive responsi- 
bility from within the ranks of the 
bank." 

Who are the men with executive 
potential and where can they be 
found? Many companies do not 
have the answer. The companies 
which do generally base their 



knowledge on a corporate-wide eval- 
uation of all people in the man- 
agement ranks. Not everyone will 
agree with this statement. An oc- 
casional retort from some execu- 
tives is the comment, "I am close 
enough to my people to know who 
the good men are." But do they 
really? Have they objectively re- 
viewed and compared the qualifica- 
tions of their managers? Often they 
have not. 

Many companies are unaware of 
the hidden executive talents in their 
ranks. It is possible to tap these 



hidden resources and save thou- 
sands of dollars in recruitment 
expense. Some companies have 
learned how to exploit the full po- 
tential of men whose opportunities 
would otherwise have been limited. 

In one company, for example, a 
purchasing man was moved to a 
sales management spot with re- 
markable results. In the same com- 
pany, a labor relations specialist 
was transferred to a production as- 
signment and three years later was 
named division general manager. 

A search inside the company for 




L 



James L. Schultz, author of this article, is manager of person- 
nel for Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Oakland, Calif, He 
has had 15 years of extensive experience in executive recruiting 
and executive development at Kaiser and holds degrees from 
Allegheny College and the Harvard Graduate School of Business. 

Here are five points to remember when you search within your 
company for a man to fill a job vacancy: 

1. Don't limit quest to employees in immediate line of succession. 

2. Evaluate candidates against job specifications, responsibilities. 

3. Review experience, interests, performance, potential o1 candidates. 

4. Check references of present employees as thoroughly as outsiders. 

5. Consult other executives before final decision. 
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the right man to fill a vacancy can 
be carried to a successful conclu- 
sion if: 

1. Consideration is given to all 
qualified candidates and is not lim- 
ited to those in the immediate line 
of sLicceaaion. 

2. Job specifications, based on a 
clear understanding of job respon- 
sibilities, are considered in evalu- 
ating candidates. 

3. Information on experience, in- 
terests, performance tind potential 
is thoroughly reviewed. 

4. Reference checks are made with- 
in the organization with the same 
probing attention that is given to 
outside reference checks. 

5. Other executives in the organ- 
ization whose judgment you value 
are consulted before you make a 
final decision. 

The executive who follows this 
simple set of instructions will con- 
clude his search with a suitable 
candidate or will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that no qualified 
candidates are available from inside 
the company. 

Frequently, under pressure to fill 
the job, expedient decisions are 
made which bypass the route which 
could have led to a better candi- 
date. Unilateral decisions may be 
made in an effort to avoid the de- 




lay and interference which corpo- 
rate systems sometimes introduce 
into the executive search procedure. 

Some executives are driven to in- 
judicious selections because they 
are appalled by the labyrinth of pa- 
per and red tape which they asso- 
ciate with the professional approach 
to executive placement. Unfortu- 
nately, the placement procedures 
in some companies are so involved 
that the objective of locating the 
most qualified man is almost lost 
in a maze of forms. 

It is ridiculous to require the 
completion of forms or to insist that 
an executive follow the step-by-step 
procedures of an executive place- 
ment system if the choice obviously 
points to a candidate whose quali- 
fications cannot be matched by oth- 
ers in the organization. 

Some of the more successful 
searches are carried on with vir- 
tually no paperwork. One company 
consistently given a top rating by 
investment analysts approaches ex- 
ecutive appointments with the atti- 
tude that it will brook no compro- 
tnise imtil the best man is found, 
whether he's inside the company 
or outside. Through a pattern 
which has developed over the years, 
these are the steps which the com- 
pany follows; 

Step one: 

When the vacancy develops the 
executive concerned considers other 
managers under his direction. Of- 
ten, he is thoroughly familiar with 
their background and the quality of 
their performance. If not, he checks 
their personnel files for up-to-date 
information. 

Stkp two: 

He next talks to executives in 
diarge of other divisions for sug- 
gestions on other qualified candi- 
dates. He obtains the personnel 
files of any who seem to qualify. 

Step three; 

He reviews with his superior and 
the executive vice president his rec- 
ommendations for a number one, a 
number two and a number three 
Ciindidate. Further checking within 
the organization may result from 
this discussion. Final .selection is 
the joint decision of the executive 
concerned, his superior and the ex- 
iTutive vice president. If the final 
review reveals that no qualifii-d can- 



didates are available from within 
the company, then— and only then 
—will an outside search be initiated. 

Philosophy t's important 

The system is informal. No pa- 
perwork, other than perstiivnel files, 
is involved. There is no list of pro- 
motables, no manpower replace- 
ment schedules. 

In place of these, however, is a 
philo-wphy of management devel- 
opment and executive selection 
which pervades the organization at 
all times. Executives are often 
asked, "Who is ready to take your 
place?" They develop managers by 
delegating responsibility and giv- 
ing them opportunities to experi- 
ence the full range of managerial 
activities. 

There is no formal evaluation but 
company and division objectives 
are established at the beginning of 
each year and reviewed at the end 
of the year for an analysis of 
achievements. The results give a fix 
on the performance of each man- 
ager. 

The stress which is given by top 
management to the importance of 
good executive selection gets re- 
sults that the best paperwork sys- 
tem could not possibly accomplish 
without equivalent top management 
interest and active support. 

In conducting an inside search 
the system itself is not so important 
as the ability to identify your best 
managers. This ability hinges large- 
ly on these rules: 

Look ahead to the vacancies you 
know will develop. Don't wait until 
the position is vacated. By then it 
may be too late to canvass the or- 
ganization to spot the mast able 
candidate for the job. The candi- 
date who could have been ear- 
marked earlier for a pending pro- 
motion may have been tagged for a 
different job by a more forward- 
thinking executive in your own 
company. 

Don't restrict .your search activi- 
ties to certain divisions or functions 
within the company. Don't have 
preconceived ideas concerning 
qualified Ciindidates. Many men 
have hidden talent and exhibit re- 
markable executive powers when 
given the opportunity- 
Be thorough in your evaluation 
of candidates. Penetrate beneath 
( contimipd on page 104 ) 
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AFTER ELECTION: President 
will face tliese Issues 




PHOTDt 0£QttOK T^MKK 



Challenges range from cold war through 
the proper role of federal government in 
relations with localities and individuals 
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Some of thk livkliest issuks of the 1964 politi- 
cal campaign will promptly expire the day after the 
election. 

In contrast, other controversies which the presi- 
dential nominees are promising to settle will remain 
to plague the newly elected Chief Executive for years 
to come- 

And, ironically, some crucial problems which will 
challenge our next President are being largely over- 
looked or skirted in the national political battle now 
under way. 

Each candidate strives to single out the questions 
that will benefit him. But neither candidates nor 
Presidents can control what will be most critical. 

To help you look beyond the debates of the cam- 
paign's final weeks, Nation's Business talked with 
political scientists around the country to get their 
educated and detached views on what will be most im- 
portant tomorrow -what issues the election won't 
change. 

A broad-stroke answer comes from Clinton Rossi- 
ter, professor of government at Cornell University. 
"There are four major issues the election won't 
change," he sajre. "They are questions for this gen- 
eration and perhaps longer: 

"First, shall government intervene substantially in 
the economy to subsidize and stabilize? 

"Second, shall government intervene decisively to 
build more of a welfare floor under the people who 
may need it? 

"Third, shall government lead the way to a society 
of equality among all people? 

"Finally, shall our government stay in the world on 
the basis of compromise with our allies and coexist- 
ence with those who don't agree or will we act as a 
unilateral force?" 

Not all .students of political science or practicing 
politicians would agree on this order or characterista- 
tion of the dominant issues we face. 

Others describe the cardinal questions as whether 
the trend toward a centralized national bureaucracy 
supported by excessive taxation will thwart creative 
enterprise, restrict individual freedom and subordinate 
it as an international goal. 

In any event, many of the underlying public ques- 
tions will involve the relationships between our gov- 
ernment and our people and with other governments. 

Within these broad boundaries, each candidate has 
stressed the issues he believes are of most concern to 
voters. Each cjmdidate, in saying what's got to be 
done, implies that if the people elect him their worries 
will end. 

Democrats imply that the election of Lyndon John- 
son will lead to an elimination of poverty and to per- 
petual economic prosperity. 

Republicans imply that electing Barry Goldwater 
will end big government in Wjishington and reduce 
the communist threat throughout the world. 

History suggests that such momentous goals are 
most diflicult to attain, despite a candidate's or party's 
sincerity. 

These and other objective.s probably will still be 



sought by many successors to the next President. In 
fact, many of the fundamental issues he will face will 
be remarkably like those outlined by Thomas Jeffer- 
son that March day in 1801 when he walked up to 
Capitol Hill to deliver the first inaugural address in 
Washington. 

President Jefferson called for "a wise and frugal 
government which shall restrain men from injuring 
one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regu- 
late their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment. . . ." He urged "equal and exact justice for all 
men . . . friendship with all nations . . ." and preser- 
vation of the rights of the states as the be.st way to 
solve domestic problems. While he supported "the 
supremacy of civil over military authority," he also 
supported "a well established militia." 

Civil rights is clearly one of the key issues of the 
1964 campaign. But as Richard E. Neustadt, profes- 
sor of government at Columbia University and author 
of the best-selling book "Presidential Power," ob- 
serve.s: "The civil rights issue will not go away on the 
day after the election." 

Whoever is elected, civil rights disputes will con- 
tinue, agrees Evron M. Kirkpatrick, executive director 
of the American Pol itical Science Association and for- 
mer University of Minnesota professor: "Southern re- 
sistance and northern disturbances will go on for a 
long time. The Harlems of the big cities won't change 
overnight." 

But civil rights, in most opinions, will not be a legis- 
lative issue again for some lime. 

"I doubt if there will be any more action in Con- 
gress on civil rights for at least two years." says Rob- 
ert K.'iufman, a^ociate profes-sor of political science at 
Western Michigan University and director of Michi- 
gan's Center for Education in Politics. The issue in- 
stead will be moved from the halls of Congress to city 
halls, statehouses. newspaper headlines, the courts 
and city streets. 

The civil rights question is of historic importance 
not only in itself, but in its effect on other major 
national issues. Alfred de Grazia, professor of gov- 
ernment al New York University, points out that the 
battle to give full civil liberties and rights to Negroes 
and the resulting emotional conflicts over race rela- 
tions has raised great legal questions and has brought 
"severe blows to constitutional principles of the Re- 
public." 

Professor de Grazia sees as a continuing and under- 
lying i.ssue hef<»re the nation the question of whether 
challenges of all kinds will be met wilh more central- 
ized bureaucratic actions from Washington or through 
local and voluntary actions. 

Political scientists agree that in large measure the 
presidential election represents a "challenge to the 
development of the role of government since 1932," as 
one educator put it. 

But one factor, in Mr, de Grazia's view, that could 
present difficulties for Senator Goldwater if he is 
elected would be the implementation of his more 
conservative proposals. 

"There is widespread t conlintird on page 66' 
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Computers will guide traffic 

( Transportation J 

^ New building codes coming? 

M|| I Constriictiun/ 

^ Smart shoppers save 
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Where life insurance 
companies invest more 

ofdollan. . 




AGRICULTURE 



Uncertainties over next sum- 
mer's supply of farm workers 
harass growers of vegetables, sugar 
beets, fruit. 

Today's uncertainties can have 
future impact because this is the 
time when farmers plan next year's 
production, line up financing. A 
.short labor supply may induce 
farmers to switch out of some hard- 
to-harvest crops as well as bring 
cost increases. 

Problems stem from expiration 
this year of law permitting Me.\i- 
cans to enter country for seasonal 
farm labor. They do much stoop 
labor, hand-picking of fruit, sugar 
beet cultivation. Farmers in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Rocky Mountain 
.states, Michigan among other places 
have difficulty finding enough Amer- 
can workers to do jobs. At peak, 
about 100,000 braceros work here. 

Opponents complain Mexicans 
hold down farm labor pay .scales. 

Xew regulations apparently will 
permit braceros to come here to 
prevent crop losses. But some farm- 
ers fear they can't get workers 
when thev need them. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Crash program starts for agree- 
ment on nationwide uniform build- 
ing code for houses. 

National Association of Home 
Builders spearheads the campaign. 
Its experts meet with other build- 



ing standard.s groups. The target: 
a model code by next .summer. 

Communities now follow welter 
of rules for construction, heating, 
plumbing, electrical work. Ohio, 
for example, has statewide code for 
all buildings except one and two- 
family dwelling.s. Communities set 
own rules. Many use outdated stan- 
dards. Practically all discourage 
use of new materials, techniques by 
making updating difficult. 

Home builders want cities to ac- 
cept okays given by central testing 
groups for new materials, equip- 
ment, methods, such as Under- 
writers' Laboratories' approval now 
clears most electrical items. Xow- 
adays, makers of new plumbing 
equipment must present technical 
findings to most local authorities 
separately. That's slow and costly. 

More than economics lie behind 
the campaign. Fear of Uncle Sam. 
Commerce Department already agi- 
tates to take on research and, possi- 
bly, regulation in building. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



New enterprises attract growing 
share of life insurance company in- 
ve.stments— newer firms in technical 
fields, new apartment houses, mod- 
ernized farms. 

Home mortgages and U. S, gov- 
ernment, public utility and railroad 
bonds still rank high in company 
portfolios. One third of invest- 
ments are in nonfarm mortgages- 
some $48 billion or over one sixth 



1960 1964 

(estimated) 



of all mortgage debt outstanding. 

Rut new investments are going 
increasingly into indu.=itrial debt 
and income producing properties. 
Experts .see the trend continuing. 

Shifts into industrial bonds 
brings funds into area where capi- 
tal is .sometimes scarce and where 
safe investments yield relatively 
high return, .says Dr. James J. 
O'Leary, vice president of Life In- 
surance Association of America. 
Holdings of industrial bonds climbed 
more than $2 billion between mid- 
1963 and mid-1964. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



U. S. companies, government plan 
new attacks on potential foreign 
markets for processed foods. 

They schedule a show for trade 
buyers in Tokyo next spring, an 
American-style supermarket display 
selling U. S. brands in Bru.s.sels 
next year. These follow exhibits in 
Vienna, Frankfurt, thi.s month's big 
100-company show in London. 

Some diffcj-ences appear. Agri- 
culture Department plays up gour- 
met foods while manufacturers pu.sh 
whole lines. "Many of (uir staple.s 
are considered gourmet items over- 
seas," says an official of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers Association of 
America. 

Many U. S. items catch on. Cran- 
berry juice makes a hit as a cock- 
tail base in France, Englishmen 
gobble up prepared spaghetti, Gei- 
maiis go for Chinese dishes. But 
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there are problems. Germans have 
special rules on additives and color- 
ing-; French legalities block super- 
market-type displays which sell food 
to consumers. 



LABOR 



Significant labor law battle builds 
up for next year. Its outcome will 
affect freedom of managers to run 
business. 

Main issue centers on arbitration 
in labor disputes. 

The aim is c'tjngres.>;i()nal action 
overturning a 19(50 Supreme Court 
ruling. That deci-sion requires that 
every labor-management grievance 
raised under a labor contract with 
an arbitration clause must go to 
arbritratjon if it can't be settled 
otherwise, unless the contract .spe- 
cifically excludes the subject in- 
volved. Over no per cent of all labor 
asrreements provide for arbitration 
as the ultimate step. 

This and companion rulings 
mean unions can force arbitration 
of management policymaking in 
practically all fieki.s, opponents 
assert. 

Rep. Charles E. Goodell ( R., 
N. y.) pushes key proposal which 
would limit arbitration to matter.s 
clearly covered by bargaining agree- 
ment. 

What's more, National Labor Re- 
lations Board extends Court's deci- 
sion to require compani&s to bargain 
with unions on many traditional 
management matters. Supreme 
Court may rule on this interpreta- 
tion this term in case involving 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 



MARKETINO' 



Here's new proof that the custom- 
er is a pretty wise character who 
can take care of himself — in the un- 
likely case you've forgotten. 

University of Pennsylvania re- 
searchers find that a growing num- 
ber of supermarket shoppers regu- 
larly hunt for pricing error.-*- pre- 
packaged meat labeled at 59 cents 
instead of 05 cents a pound, for 
example. 

This of course means bargains 
for customers and losses for stores. 
The researchers turned up this 



habit while looking into the respec- 
tive costs of supermarket com- 
petitive measures. When completed, 
the study will compare costs, sales- 
boosting power and other facts 
for such customer-luring methods 
a.s weekly price slashes, trading 
stamps. 

Mispricing can make weekly price 
juggling costly, says Wroe Alder- 
son, marketing professor at Penn- 
sylvania. Store managers have to 
hound clerks to restamp cans cor- 
rectly. Checks showed 15 per cent 
of items in .some stores carried 
shelf prices different from the ad- 
vei'tised price. And -10 per cent of 
the.se items were marked lower than 
the supposed .-special price. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



That age-iiki problem of how to 
catch a fish you can't see may get 
some new solutions for commercial 
fishermen. 

Researchers are experimenting 
with sniffers, chemicals, sounds to 
spot and attract fish. John J. Sup- 
ple, vice president of the Maryland 
Tuna Corp., spotlighted some of 
these futuristic methods at a recent 
oceanography conference. 

Some fish seem to be able to smell 
others. So industry thinkers ponder 
invention of a sniffer that can fol- 
low a school of fish. Instead of 
chasing, some researchers talk (»f 
luring fish with appropriate smell- 
ing chemicals. Others try to attract 
fish by recreating sounds fish make, 

Development of pumps which 
suck fish into boats may be the next 
revolution in catching the fish, fish- 
ermen speculate. Russians already 
use pumps on anchovy schools. 

Costs, international competition 
prod fishery researchers. .Japan, 
Russia, Peru and Red China now 
outrank the U. S. in size of catch ; 
this country used to rank second. 



TAXATION 



\ou can expect fa.st«r Justice if 
you get tangled up with the Tax 
Court. That's the court that hears 
complaints against Internal Reve- 
nue Service rulings. 

New procedures established over 
recent years will enable the court to 



whittle its big case backlog this 
year, officials forecast. Pending 
cases totaled 9,654 as of June 30, 
down from 10,188 a year earlier. 
Over 5,000 new cases will be filed 
this year; totals are climbing. 

It now takes 18 months to two 
years on the average from filing of 
a case to decision. But court offi- 
cials say a growing number of suits 
are settled earlier, about three- 
fourths of those filed. Court proce- 
dure encourages more pre-trial con- 
ferences among parties, judges. 

Help in speed-up campaign should 
come from new courtrooms to open 
in San Francisco this month, Pitts- 
burgh, Denver later. The court's 22 
judges are based in Washington but 
hear arguments in most major 
lities. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Within five year.s, predicts a gov- 
ernment expert, cities will swing to 
computer-controlled traffic .systems. 
These arc complex electronic net- 
works in which street corner detec- 
tors sense the fiow of autos on main 
arteries, flash the information to 
high-speed computers which in- 
stantly vary the timing of red- 
green lights, take other action. 

Toronto, a pioneer with more than 
five years of experiments, is now 
putting redesigned computei' hotik- 
up into service. Baltimore studies 
a system. New Y'ork City plans in- 
stallation of $100 million setup. 

Computers could boost capacity 
of streets by 50 per cent, says Rich- 
ard Hopkins, Bureau of Public 
Roads expert. 

Researchers go beyond use of 
lights to control traffic stream. 
They experiment with radio equip- 
ment which would let computer tell 
drivers of speedier parallel routes, 
p^or drivers approaching a metro[>o- 
lis, scientists work on variable fol- 
ored signs at key junctions: green 
means traffic on one route is fiow- 
ing at top speed, amber sign on al- 
ternate route means some tie-ups. 

Planners .say biggest technologi- 
cal problem involves enormous num- 
ber of communication lines from 
streets to computers. Toronto uses 
telephone lines, others talk about 
microwavea. 
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HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

continued jrom page 33 

Roads and the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. 

Next January state highway de- 
partments will begin the job of col- 
lecting data, which will be turned 
over to the Bureau of Public Roads 
by 1966 for correlation and analysis. 
The Bureau and the states will 
work together to draw up the new 
program for introduction to Con- 
gress in January, 1967. Plans call 
for highway needs to be projected 
as far as 1993 so that an actual pro- 
gram of construction and financing 
can be established for the period 
from 1973 to 1983, 

Planning this far ahead is essen- 
tial because of the lead time re- 
quired for congressional action and 
for translating a highway program 
into detailed plans and contracts for 
construction. 

"We don't want any dead space 
between the expiration of the inter- 
state program and the start of a 
new program," Federal Highway 
Administrator Rex M. Whitton 
says. "It takes about four years to 
develop plans to the point where 
you Ciui build a road." 

In addition to the impact which 
a lag would have on the national 
economy, he points out that it 
would cause a cutback in personnel 
in the Bureau of Public Roads, state 
highway departments and on the 
payrolls of highway contractors all 
over the country. These organiza- 
tions then would have to be built up 
again for a new program. 

"At the present time, the last au- 
thorized interstate system appor- 
tionment is scheduled to be made in 
1969 for the 1971 fiscal year," ex- 
plains J. Burch McMorran, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. "It is es- 
sential that the states and the high- 
way industry know what is to follow 
after 1972 not later than this 1969 
apportioning date." 

Discussing the probable scale of 
federal highway expenditures after 
1972, Mr. Whitton says: 

"The need for more and better 
roads will continue. We're not 
catching up with existing needs on 
the routes outside the interstate 
system. I don't see how there can 
be any showing that less funds will 
be required. 

"After we have completed all that 
is planned in the present program, 
the need will still exist for more 
expressways and arterial streets in 
cities and for upgrading primary 
routes not included in the interstate 



system and secondary routes which 
are carrying a heavy traffic load 
around cities. There also may be 
justification for adding mileage to 
the interstate system. 

"We can't say until our study is 
finished, however, what proportion 
of emphasis should be given to each 
of these needs," he adds. 

The nation's rapidly increasing 
highway requirements— and the 
growing role of the federal govern- 
ment in helping to meet them— 
point up Mr. Whitton's problems. 
We now have 82 million motor ve- 
hicles traveling nearly 800 billion 
miles yearly. By 1976 we will have 
almost 114 million vehicles travel- 
ing one trillion miles each year. 

From the beginning of federal aid 
for highways in 1916 until Congreas 
launched the current interstate pro- 
gram of super highways in 1956 the 
federal government spent S9.6 bil- 
lion for highway aid. This was 12 
per cent of total highway construc- 
tion expenditures in the country. 
Nearly the same amount was dis- 
tributed by the Bureau of Public 
Roads to the states during the first 
three years of the interstate pro- 
gram, and the federal share of total 
highway spending now comes to 
more than half. 

Backbone of motor transport 

The National Interstate and De- 
fense Highway System is designed 
to provide the backbone of our 
country's motor transportation com- 
plex, a network of 41,(XH] miles of 
controlled access expressways con- 
necting the major cities and indus- 
trial centers. VVhen completed, it is 
expected to carry more than 20 per 
cent of the nation's traffic load al- 
though constituting only 1.2 per 
cent of total roiid mileage. 

Now at the halfway mark, the 
16-year program is moving ahead 
on schedule. Though some stjites 
are lagging, largely due to a scarcity 
of funds to match the federal con- 
tribution, they are balanced in the 
total picture by those states which 
are ahead of the timetable. Nearly 
17,000 miles are now open to trafiic 
and construction is under way on 
another 6,100 miles. Engineering or 
right-of-way acquisition is in prog- 
rp,ss on 12,200 additional miles. 

Since the original planning, how- 
ever, growth and changing condi- 
tions have produced requests by the 
states for more mileage on the sys- 
tem. 

"I'm thoroughly convinced that 
we will need some additions after 
1972 to the 41,000 miles in the sys- 
tem, but they will not be extensive," 
says Alfred E. Johnson, executive 



.secretary of the state highway offi- 
cials' association. He estimates that 
added mileage will probably extend 
its length from 15 to 25 per cent. 
There is general agreement among 
federal and state highway officials 
that more mileage should not be fed 
into the system until after 1972. 

"Perhaps we need some additional 
routes between key cities or through 
regions not now served," Mr. Whit- 
ton says. "Perhaps some of the 
metropolitan area networks that are 
essential parts of the system can 
now he shown to be less than com- 
plete. Certainly if the asking by 
the states has any meaning, there 
are several thousands of miles po- 
tentially eligible for the interstate 
system. 

"In the foreseeable years beyond 
1972, the capacity of some routes 
will be reached. More lanes, or 
other additions or changes, will be 
required. There may be urgent need 
for more than one route of inter- 
state caliber within a single traffic 
corridor— that between Boston and 
Washington, for instance." 

The continuing shift of popula- 
tion to the nation's urban areas 
makes this a vital as|H>ct of present 
and future highway programs. 
About 11 [ler cent of interstate sys- 
tem mileage is here and, because of 
the higher cost of acquisition and 
construction, approximately half of 
the expenditures. The growing po- 
litical influence of the big cities, 
both in Washington and in state 
capitals, also makes this a part of 
any highway program highly loaded 
with potential controversy. 

"Our major highway needs lie in 
the urban and suburban areas," em- 
phasizes Mr. Johnson. Under the 
prestmt program, city highways eli- 
gible for federal funds are those 
which are either part of the inter- 
state system or urban extensions of 
primary and secondary highw,ays in 
the so-called ABC system. 

"The population shift renews 
thoughts of the concept of a federal- 
aid urban system— actually a net- 
work in each urban area that would 
be eligible for federal aid," Mr. 
Whitton says. The American Mu- 
nicipal Association has urged that a 
system be established apart from 
the interstate and ABC system to 
include arterial and circumferential 
highways and feeders to the other 
two systems. 

Metropolitan area highways also 
offer the most complex problems in 
drawing up a post-1972 program. 
"In many cases we'll be laying out 
roads for suburbs that don't even 
exist now," Mr. Johnson remarks. 

In addition, planners must coord i- 
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Why has The St. Paul Insurance Man 
left the disaster area? (Scared?) 



No, he's going home. Claims are 
already settled. The people have 
their money. And some repre- 
sentatives are just arriving on the 
scene. (This happens right along 
but we've been pretty quiet 
about it.) 

Here is our track record on one 
actual operation: 

On October 11, typhoon Freda 
struck the West Coast. Within 
hours The St. Paul Disaster Crew 
was in Portland. They were 
among the first insurance men 



to arrive. Settled 1,325 claims 
on the spot. 

Frankly, we pay claims this fast 
only when the cause is this clear 
and the claim this justified. Our 
adjusters — a narrow -eyed group 
—normally take considerable time 
to make sure claims are legiti- 
mate. This helps keep premiums 
down, and us solvent. And both 
of them benefit you. 

This is an example of how we gear 
ourselves for your comfort and 
convenience right down the line. 



Don't wait for a disaster. 
We may be the World's 
Quietest Insurance Company, 
but our agent will talk. 
Look for him in 
the Yellow Pages. 

THE ST. PAUL 




Si. Paul Fire an<) Mann • 
St. Paul Mercury li 
Western Ltle Insui 



51. Paul, Minnoiola 55102 



Company 
oany 
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HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

continued 

nate their program with other forms 
of transportation, such as rail rapid 
transit, in the larger cities. 

The queiition of whether a larger 
proportion of funds should be tun- 
neled into urban highways will have 
to be decided. There seems little 
doubt that more and more money 
will be apportioned to take care of 
city needs. The urban share has 
been steadily rising and is expected 
to reach nearly 40 per cent by 1970. 

Congress emphasized the urgency 
of adequate planning for urban 
highways when it amended the 1962 
Highway Act to bar federal high- 
way funds after next July 1 from 
cities over .50,000 population which 
lack "a continuing comprehensive 
transportation planning process car- 
ried on cooperatively by states and 
lociil communities." 

The Bureau of Public Roads says 
that moTe than 70 of the nation's 
216 major urlian areas will have to 
accelerate their progress if they 
want to avoid delays in highway 
construction after the deadline. A 
number of these, however, have not 
scheduled federal-aid highways for 
the immediate future. 

"We must also go back to our 
highways outside the interstate sys- 
tem and bring them up to present 
levels of traffic and speed," Mr. 
Johnson points out. "These are the 
routes, many of them 40 years old 
and fimctionally obsolete, which 
will carrv 80 per cent of the traffic 
after 1972." 

These highways come under the 
ABC system. There are 225,000 
miles of primary highways outside 
the interstate system and 621,000 
miles of secondary highways. Much 
of this mileage needs to be widened, 
bridges widened, sighting distances 
improved and passing lanes added, 
Mr. Johnson says. 

Money still a worry 

Financial problems, which have 
plagued the present federal highway 
program since its inception, will 
continue to trouble planners. The 
program is financed by the High- 
way Trust Fund, set up by Congress 
in 1956 as a repository for revenues 
from federal motor fuel taxes and 
various other taxes on highway us- 
ers. Cost allocation studies, aimed 
at finding out whether the burden 
of highway costs is divided equita- 
bly among the various commercial 
and private users, are being made 
by the Commerce Department for 
presentation to the next Congress. 



Any recommendations for change in 
the pre.sent division is likely to stir 
up heated debate. 

The cost of highway maintenjmce, 
traditionally borne by the states, is 
rising sharply because of the in- 
terstate system. Maintenance of 
these expressways ranges from 
about f|>20,(XX) i>er mile yearly in 
urban areas to about $6,0o6 in 
rural areas, a staggering increiise 
over the .S1,000 to .$2,000 required 
for other primary routes and less 
for secondary tijghways. 

Officials in st^veral states have 
suggested that the federal govern- 
ment share the maintemmce load 
with the states, and Mr, Whitton 
has raised the question of whether 
the federal interest should "contin- 
ue to be restricted to financing of 
new construction and improvements 
or should Iw extended to include 
traffic operation measures or per- 
haps maintenance as well?" Nearly 
all state highway oflRcials, however, 
claim to he in opposition to any 
federal involvement in maintenance. 

Mr. Whitton has suggested the 
possibility of creating an intermedi- 
ate category of federal-aid highways 
between the 90 per cent federal 
share of the interstate system and 
the 50 per cent share of ABC sys- 
tem projects. 

"Perhaps we need to assign part 
of the primary system to a new fed- 
eral-aid system, lying next to the 
interstate in importance," he says. 
"The concept of an intermediate 
federal-aid .system quickly raises the 
companion idea of an intermediate 
ffxleral cost-sharing ratio of perhaps 
two thirds or three fourths." He 
adds that "one of the incidental vir- 
tues of such an arrangement would 
be to lessen the pressures for whole- 
sale expansion of the interstate sys- 
tem." 

Another problem which planners 
must resolve involves federal reim- 
bursement to states which have hiid 
existing toll roads incoqxtnUed into 
the interstate system. A number of 
these states contend that they 
should be reimbursed for the f(^d- 
eral aid they didn't get when these 
turnpikes were built. This brings up 
the further question of whether, if 
these states are reimburs<>d. the loll 
roads should immediately iDecome 
free. 

Threading their way through the 
maze of problems which confront 
them, highway planners face a task 
of immense propt>rtions. One pre- 
diction .mH'ms safe, however— the 
fcHleral highway program (hey draft 
for the years following 1972 will be 
as big or bigger than the one now 
half completed. END 
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Before sunset tomorrow, 
Air Express can deliver to 
any of 21,000 U. S. cities. 



No one else can. 



\ouT ciiPlonU'r can he sittinf; in 
Salinn. Kansas. Or in a ihuusaiul ullicr 
cities utToss ihu country. .Mr Expn^ss 
is lilt; best way to lay your pHnJucl in 
his iiip-quickly, safely, divaply. 

A joinf VL'nluie of ail 39 schectuled 
airlines and REA Express, Air Ex- 
press puts at your finjj;erlit)s a Kuge 
and highly efliciunl army «t nipn and 
machines. 1,600 airplanes. 10,5(M) dc- 



liM^ry trucks, 24.(M)0 people. 

You rictt only gel super-fast delivery 
in the air, but the fastest delivery of 
all (III ground. 

Bui speed isn't all. Air Exprpsw 
offers you other big pluses, too. Pickup 
within 2 houra of your call. One call, 
one waybill. Top prinrily after air mail 
on every scheduled airline in the coun- 
try (especially imporlant during peak 



rush hours). Even armed surveillance 
for valuable packages, if you wish. 

Best of all, Air Express is often your 
fheajMrsl way to ship by air, too. Tliat's 
why, if you ship from h lo riO jmiuihIs 
anywhere in the U.S.A., you're mis^ 
ing a bet unless you check Air Express. 
Just cull your HE A Express agent. 

.\ir Exprmt) «uHlt*liver» iheiii 
hII. ..Hiiywherf in the U.S.A. 
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New Recordak PROSTAR Film Processor 





cuts the wait for finished microfilm down to minutes 




Read how the exciting new Prostar 
Film Processor brings immediate mi- 
crofilm processing into your office, sets 
new standards of microfilming econ- 
omy and convenience. 

Any table top, even a typewriter stand, will 
do. Put the new Prostar Film Processor on 
it, connect it to a water source, and you've 
got the world's easiest microfilm process- 
ing. Now you'll enjoy the speed, security 
and economy of complete processing on 
your own premises just minutes after film 
exposure. 

Anybody can operate the Prostar . . . it's 
self-threading and fully automatic. No dark- 
room is needed . . . loading is by daylight. 
No mixing of chemicals . . , Recordak sup- 
plies them in disposable containers. 

Processing time? Your 16mm or 35mm film 
starts emerging from the Prostar proc- 
essed, dried, ready for viewing just 1% min- 
utes after entering the unit. And process- 
ing of short or 100-foot lengths of film 
continues at the rate of 5 feet per minute. 

Recordak Prostar processing meets the 
highest standards of quality, including U.S. 
Government archival specifications. With 
all the operating ease, convenience and 
savings it offers, shouldn't the trim Prostar 
unit be an integral part of your microfilm- 
ing operation? Write Recordak Corporation, 
770 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10003 c io 
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Our new Hot and Cofd Water 
Cooler provides a complete re- 
freshment center right in the 
work area. Makes sixty 6-ounce 
cups of piping hot water every 
hour for instant coffee, tea, 
chocolate or soups. Also pro- 
vides all the cold water 
you need. Large refrig- 
erator compartment 
chills soft drinks, keeps 
!i sandwiches fresh. 
Freezes up to 36 ice 
cubes. Fits flush to wall. 
Smart walnut vinyl ot 
slate gray finish. Buy or rent a 
new Westinghouse now and get 
a Giant VXS Drink Refreshment 
Hit Free. ChecktheYellowPages 
for your local distributor— or 
send in the coupon below. 



You can be sure if it's Westinghouse 



Westinghouse EJeetric Corporation /ajiyS 
Water Cooler Department \ iST / 

Cotumbus 16. Ohio 
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SUBSIDIZED 

continued from page 37 

approached him for help in borrow- 
ing $800,000 from the government 
at two per cent. 

Asking to see a balance sheet for 
the co-op's operations, he found 
some $5 million in "absolutely gilt- 
edged stufT' paying four and 4.5 per 
cent interest listed as investments. 
Rather than help the co-op's cause, 
he threatened to work against it. 
The loan didn't go through. 

Hardly impoverished 

Harry G. tluthmatm, professor of 
finance at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, notes that the co-ops are "far 
from being a poverty-stricken sys- 
tem." 

They have been expanding their 
plant more rapidly than their bor- 
rowings, he observes, and sttU man- 
aged to increase their nonutility 
investments from $192 million in 
1957 to $408 million in 1961. 

The strength of the co-ops 
has grown especially with the 
big bulge in recent years of gov- 
ernment loans for generation 
and transmission, the so-called 
"G & T's." Loans were $89 million 
in 1960, $151 million in 1961, $155 
million in 1962, $18,3 million in 
1963. As late as March of this 
year, the government expected to 
lend $160 million for generation and 
transmission projects in fiscal 1964. 
The actual total for G & T's for the 
year endt^d June 30 dropped, how- 
ever, to $102 million. 'This drop 
coincides with new congressional 
pressures on REA to tighten up 
ioan procedures. 

Among other things, REA must 
make detailed surveys of proposed 
G & T projects, ensure private 
wholesalers full opportunity to en- 
ter an acceptable bid as an alterna- 
tive source, and improve prcxwdures 
for reporting to C^ongress. 

Joseph C. Swidler, chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, 
notes the growing importance of 
these "new cooperative instru- 
ments of area power supply which 
are now emerging, the large, com- 
plex G & T's with numerous in- 
terconnections, enormous power 
supply responsibilities to a diver- 
sity of customers, and a complex 
organization remote from the ulti- 
mate consumers." 

Thirteen such co-ops hiive rev- 
enues of more than $2.5 million a 
year and many more are in the mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year category, he points 
out, adding: 

"One of them, with gross reve- 



nues of over $11 million a year, 
sells power at wholeajile for resale 
to 33 electric utilities— 27 coopera- 
tively owned, fiv;- investor-owned 
and one municipally owned. Twelve 
of the cooperatively owned cus- 
tomers, in addition to serving indi- 
vidual consumers, are themselves 
sellers at wholesale for resale to 
12 municipally owned and one in- 
vestor-owned electric systems." 

These big generation and trans- 
mission co-ops, which are formed 
to serve groups of cooperatives 
actually distributing the power to 
rural customers, are not alone in 
standing far removed from the 
popular image of farm distribution, 

GAO reports that by Dec. 31, 
1961, there were a full 227 distribu- 
tion co-ops receiving 25 per cent or 
more of their revenue from com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises. 
Of these, 46 received more than 
half from this category, including 
a sprinkling in the 80 and 90 per 
cent bnicket. 

While the commercial and indus- 
trial category includes irrigation fa- 
cilities, oil wells and oil-line pump- 
ing stations, it also embraces such 
enterprises as canneries and other 
food-processing installations in built- 
up areas. 

Studies take shape 

The growing strength of some 
co-ops, as well as congressional im- 
patience with subsidies, is reflected 
in two studies of alternative fi- 
nancing now under way, a co-op 
development being launched with 
private capital, an income tax in- 
vestigation and plans for a broad 
investigation in the Senate next 
year. 

The National Rural Electric Co- 
ot>erative Asstx^iation is sponsoring 
a study by the New York financial 
house, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., to de- 
termine the possibility of rural 
co-ops' obtaining some portion of 
their financing nettds on the open 
market. 

An aide to NRECA general man- 
ager Clyde T. Ellis adds that the 
capital needs of co-ops to meet ex- 
panding use of power are "greater 
than the amount of funds that Con- 
gress is willing to make available 
every year." Noting that two per 
cent interest has long drawn criti- 
cism, William Murray explains that 
the possibilities of private financing 
should tw investigated. 

"The co-(3ps vary from those that 
are just getting by to those that are 
prosperous," he tells Nation's 
Business. 

The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, the government agen- 
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hl2,000,000,000 SALES 
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FLORIDA'S phenomenal market growth during tho 
past four years provides your company with an 
exciting, vital built-in matket tocfay! 

5,800,000 permanent residents and 14 million 
LT:^^^"^'"^ ''P^"^ more than 12 

of 1^ v' ' necessities and luxur- 

les of life. Your product can be among them ! 

Four years ago. FLORIDA was a market of a pproxi- 
ma ely nine biflion dollars. Today, it .s a 12 billion 
dollar market ! And by 1 970. it will be a market con- 
servatively estimated in excess of 1 5 billion dollars ' 

S iqi°T. r,.^ ' ^ ^'"^^i^'s Populat,on grew 

6.1%, FLORIDA'S increased 14.2%,.. and by 1970, 



FLORIDA'S ASSURANCE POLICY 

"You haire my pBrsonnl essurince ol a junny buitnesj 
climate here m Florida Tou have pasitivo assurance 
ot eweiy aid and assistance possible tiom em Florida 
Devslopmenl Comrrijsion and froni the over w hoi mi 
tnalority at «Lir butinejsmsn, fnduitriiliiu, and finan- 
tiers. We have everything \o make your (jfje or smell 
enterprise healthy and successful. Write, wire or phone 
us TODAY. The only thinn belter thaiv a FLORIDA vac«. 
lion Is flawing your plant here." 

FARRIS BRYAt^T 



FLORIDA will achieve an estimated population in- 
crease of more than 58%! 

The rapid population and consequent market 
increases of recent years have resulted in more 
new plants, more lobs . . . more consumer spend- 
able income! All are creating unprecedented de- 
mands for an endless variety of products and 
services which you should be here to satisfy— with 
profits— NOW! 

FLORIDA will share her phenomenal growth with 
you/ Discover how you can capitalize on the profit 
potential of the vigorous FLORIDA market. Wriie. 
wire, orphans today f 





Gmtrnor 



Mr. Wsndell Jiriafd, Ctiairman 
Flonda DevolQumenl 
Commiision • Dept. 4 4 09 A, 
Tallahissee. Flodda, 32304 
PlasM send me broctiufe. "Why 
Vour IMew Plsnl SInould Be Lo- 
cated in Florids," containiro the 
(aci« about FLORIDA'S oppof- 
tunities (or New tndustrv. tKa 
1 2 Billion Dollar Consumer Mar- 
ket. Labo*. Climate, Schools 
Favorable Tax SUucture. N»!uhiI 
Re to HI COS. 



Name , 

Firm Name 

Aildrsu 

City... ...... ..State ..Zip. 
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cy which has been furnishing 35- 
year loans at two per cent interest 
for power [feneration, transmission 
and distribution, is seeking a mid- 
dle ground "between the present 
basic type of REA financing and 
ultimate access of the rural elec- 
tric systems to the private money 
market." 

REA Administrator Norman M. 
(Happ has emphasized, however, 
that the new tyjje of government 
loan, equalling the roughly 3.6 per 
cent it costs the Treasury to borrow 
money, would supplement two per 
cent financing which would be re- 
tained. Included in the study is the 
question of the point at which to 
switch a co-op from two per cent to 
higher-interest financing. 

Mr. Clapp has suggested, more- 
over, that a higher interest rate 
would strengthen the co-ops' ca.sc 
in seeking more government financ- 
ing for their growing needs. 

Mr. Ellis of NRECA speculates 
that higher interest rates for co-op 
borrowers might justify removal of 
some present restrictions on the use 
of loan funds. In this connection, he 
has written: "Generally speaking, 
for example, REA funds cannot be 
used to serve people who are al- 
ready served." 

Private capital is already financ- 
ing a joint project by a generation 
co-op and an investor-owned utili- 
ty in Ohio, in which both will share 
in the cost of a S125 million facili- 
ty. One generating unit each is 
being built by Buckeye Power Inc., 
a cooperative formed by ,30 dis- 
tribution co-ops in the state, and 
by Ohio Power Co.. a subsidiary of 
American Electric Power Co., Inc. 

The Buckeye unit is to serve the 
state's 30 distribution co-ops, which 
now are served by Ohio Power and 
six other investor-owned utilities. 
The private utilities will lose the 
co-ops as wholesale customers, but 
will derive some revenues from fur- 
nishing Buckeye power to the co- 
ops via the utilities' own lines. 

AEP President Donald C. Cook 
tells Nation's Business that 
his organization negotiated the ar- 
rangement with the co-ops in the 
belief that they otherwise would go 
to the government for a two per 
cent loan to build not only genera- 
tion facilities but duplicating trans- 
mission lines. 

Mr. Ellis of the NRECA com- 
ments: "This is possible for us in 
Ohio because of the greater con- 
sumer density on our lines and 



because the Ohio co ops are older 
than most and in better financial 
condition," 

FPC Chairman Swidler disagrees. 
"I think private financing is a real 
prospect for the future. So I don't 
think you ought to look at the 
Buckeye example as being just an 
isolated case." 

Private industry estimates show 
that co-ops are in particularly 
strong reserve positions in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota. Tennes- 
see, Texas and Wisconsin, besides 
Ohio. 

The tax investigation under way 
involves the Appalachian Electric 
Cooperative of Jefferson City, 
Tenn. Representative Michel has 
charged that, on the basis of a 
1960 audit, the cooperative had 
accumulated nearly a million dol- 
lars above the amount required 
for normal reserves. 

Despite this, he adds, the co-op 
received a .$3 million loan from 
the government in 1961. 

A suit was filed by some co-op 
members to force the directors to 
return a proportionate share to 
member-patrons, and the cooiwra- 
tive subsequently reduced its rates 
somewhat. But this did not stop an 
Internal Revenue Service investi- 
gation that could help deter other 
cocjperatives from accumulating fat 
surplu.ses. 

The Illinois congressman quoted 
an IRS official as saying that "the 
issues include the question of 
whether the company's operations 
are in fact cooperative and presents 
the possibility of accumulation of 
excessive income reserves yielding 
investment income in excess of stat- 
utory limitations." 

The law says that a co-op must 
receive at least 85 per cent of its 
income from members for the sole 
purpose of meeting losses and ex- 
penses. 

Warning from REA 

Last spring, after Mr. Michel 
first made his charges, REA issued 
a bulletin to Iwrrowers warning 
that excessive funds should be re- 
turned to patron-members, "Their 
income tax treatment is based on 
the fact of ct)operative, nonprofit 
operation," wrote Administrator 
Clapp, 

In a letter to Mr, Michel, John 
W, S. Littleton, director of the 
ERS tax rulings division, has noted 
that co-ops' tax exemption depends 
upon mutual operation: 

"A mutual organization should 
be so organized and operated that 
its members have the right to par- 
ticipate in and chor^ its manage- 



ment, to receive its services sub- 
stantially at cost, to receive a re- 
turn on a patronage basis of any 
excess payments over losses and 
expenses, and to share in any re- 
maining assets upon dissolution." 

He added at another poiiit: "It 
follows that reasonable reserves 
established for the purpose of meet- 
ing future losses and expenses may 
be maintained, but any excess 
earnings not needed for losses and 
expenses belong to the members." 

His statement does not clarify the 
status of funds neither returned to 
patrons (in the form of refunds or 
rate reductions), applied to plant 
expansion, retained as necessary 
reserves and operating capital, nor 
used to pay off government loans in 
advance. 

IRS Siiys there is no fixed per- 
centage for reasonable reserves, 
which include provision for depreci- 
ation and mu.st be determined on a 
case-by-case basis. Officials inter- 
viewed by Nation's Bu(51ne.ss 
know of no case of a co-op's losing 
its tax exemption because of re- 
serves—in a contested case, at any 
rate. REA says exemptions have 
been lifted for power sa](>s to non- 
members, disposal of nonutility 
property and like reasons. 

Under pressure from House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees, 
REA itself has been tightening up. 
Since 1962 the agency has been re- 
quiring .special justification from 
loan applicants who have general 
funds amounting to 20 per cent of 
plant. (This includes six per cent 
for operating capital, six for plant 
replact^ment and three for crontin- 
gencies plus five per cent for cer- 
tain local investments. ) 

The co-op cited by GAO as plan- 
ning to finance major expansion 
with two per cent loans while sink- 
ing cash margins in high-yield in- 
vestments had reserves of 19.6 per 
ct^nt before the loan was approved. 

And GAO notes that Jinother co- 
op made advance payments on an 
earlier government loan to bring re- 
serves below 20 per cent, to become 
'eligible for a new REA loan of 
questionable need." The total in 
advance payments on the b<Kiks 
stofxl at $237 million last June 30. 
Some industry sources feel these 
funds realistically should be consid- 
ered as reserves in evaluating a co- 
op's financial position. 

Then came REA's bulletin last 
spring recommending refunds to pa- 
troriB when pcxssible and establish- 
ment of retards to reflect how much 
each patron has coming, IRS offi- 
cials ex|>ect a ruling along the same 
lines to be issued this fall, possibly 
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Are you spending a dime 

for every nickel's worth of postage? 

Olin's remarkable "weightless" paper, Way lite," can keep you from spending 
twice as much as you have to on your business mail. 



American Exprewsjast sliced theirpost- 
age costs right down the middle on one 
of their credit card buUetias.sa ving them- 
selves S32,000 a year. 

They used Waylite, the exciting new 
lightweight paper developed and per- 
fected by the Packaging Division of Olin. 

Waylite goes into the majority of Bibles 
printed today. You can find it in a TWA 
timetable, in a John Deere price list, in 



countless brochures, reports, catalog, etc. 

Which only goes to show you, Olin 
didn't develop Waylite to be anybody's 
second sheet. 

Waylite has body. Opacity. An excep- 
tionally white, bright appearance, that 
lasts indefinitely. It's easy to read, tough 
to dog-ear. The paper not only looks 
professional and important, but it Ls. 

Waylite is fuU of little economies, but 



the biggest savings come at the post office. 

Can you picture how much you could 
save, if you could mail all your bufiiness 
mail for half of what it's costing you now? 

You see, it's not just a few nickels 
you're losing. It's a smaU fortune. Better 
get busy and write for our free booklet, 
"The Economics of Paper." 

Address Olin, Dept. M. 460 Park Ave,, 
New York, N.Y. 10022, 



lin 



This is the new Xerox 813 Copier. It fits on your desk. 

POP ALL THE FACTS CALL TOUI» Ni*fi£S-T MEffOl OFFICE. XCHUX C0HFOflift[|DN* ffi^CHESTEB, HEW YOHK MCOS* SB^NCH C*"rrCEB IH PRIWQlPAi M,'^, - 'ITI- ■. . HA" A DA: X CROX Of 




Now everybody can have xerocopies. 

C»N»D* LWITIO. lOHOKTO. Cwt»!lt»!ll KAUK XEHOX LTD., LONDOM, rujI-HtlWll CO.. LTD., TOKirO, aUTH JOIHTLT OWHtD WIIM HANK OKIUHIUTION, UTO. 



Someone lives here 



In fact, a lot of people live in Butler buildings at least eight hours a 
day, five days a week. This is why we build factories, stores, offices, and 
all kinds of buildings ... for people. And it's why Butler made metal 
buildings "livable" with smartly styled and finished, metal-clad curtain 
walls, insulated for maximum comfort. Even the efficient interior traf- 
fic patterns made possible by the clear-span construction of the Butler 
"system" help these people live and work a little better. What we like 
to do we do very well, and we like to build metal buildings. The obvious 
benefit is not only to the inhabitants of a Butler building, but also to the 
stockholders through ultimate savings in building and maintenance 
cost. If you're thinking of building a new place to "live". . . call your 
Butler Builder. He's listed in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings," or 
"Buildings, Metal." Or write direct 



Sales Offices and Dealers Nationwide 




BUTLER 




BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

74S6 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 



Manufacturers of Metal Buildings • Plastic Panels • Equipment for Fanning, 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising • Contract Manufacture 
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covering other questions relating to 
r&serves. 

Finally, REA late this summer 
issued a notice strongly urging co- 
ops due to receive funds under loan 
contracts already in force not to 
seek advances if their reserves ex- 
ceed 20 per cent or would as a re- 
sult of receiving the funds. A flat 
requirement to this effect will be in- 
ctiriJorated in new loan agreements. 
Total loan funds approved but not 
actually advanced stood at $735.8 
million last March. 

Of course, reserves are only one 
indication of a co-op's financial 
health. Government officials report 
that growing numlwrs are able to 
finance all or most of their system 
expansion without recourse to gov- 
ernment financing. And 111 co-ops 
—more than 10 per cent of REA 
borrowers— managed to reduce their 
rates during the fiscal year just 
ended. 

The entire que.stion of the co- 
ops, their financing needs and abil- 
ity to meet them, will be explored 
next year by the Senate subcom- 
mittw' on Agriculture Department 
appropriations. Sen. Spessard L. 
Holland of Florida, the subcom- 
mittee chairman, tells Nation's 
BusiNE.ss the study will cover: 

Interest rates. Bills have been 
introduced to raise government in- 
terest rates to co-op borrowers to 
,3.6 per cent or the going rate 
paid by the Treasury. One would 
preserve the two per cent rate for 
improvements within areas now 
served by co-ops, but apply the 
Treasury rate on all major ex- 
pansion. 

Types of service in. rural areas, 
the question of territorial alloca- 
tion hetween co-ops and private 
utilities, and .standards for genera- 
tion and transmission projects by 
co-ops (a major weapon in com- 
peting with investor-owned utili- 
ties). 

The cost of power. Senator Hol- 
land notes that in many cases 
co-ops charge customers higher rates 
than do private firms. 

Dual rales, whereby private 
wholesalers provide power to distri- 
bution co-ops at one rate for their 
rural consumers-at close to cost, 
says the industry-^and higher rates 
for additional power the co-ops pro- 
pose to furnish l« industrial con- 
sumers. The government has been 
using the threat of (; & T loans 
to persuade private wholesalers to 
abandon dual rates. END 




Donald R. Yance of Yancf Rr/rigeralian 
(address an request} 



Why Donald Yance uses a postage meter 

to mail 3 letters a day— 



'i suppose some people might 
think I'm a nut. But in a small 
service business like this one, you 
don't really have an office and it's 
easy to mislay stamps or lose 
them. The meter's mighty handy, 
even for a few letters a day. One 
thing I particularly like about it— 
you know your postage goes only 
on your own mail." 

Have jou ever seen Pitney- 
Bowcs little, low-cost DM postage 
meter, made for the small business? 
Just ask the nearest Piiney-Bowes 
office to show you one. 

You no longer have to lick and 
stick adhesive stamps or seal prc- 
slamped envelopes. You no longer 
need a locked stamp box - the 
meter protects your postage from 
loss, damage, misuse. The meter 
does its own accounting, shows 
ptistage used and on hand. Mailing 
is easier, faster, neater. 

The DM prints postage as you 
need it, for any class of mail. 
Directly on the envelope, or on 

^ F*itney-Bowes 

^ Originator of the 

~ Postage Meter 



special gummed tape for parcel 
post. And with every meter stamp 
you can print your own small ad, 
if you want one. 




The postoffice sets your meter 
for as much postage as you want 
to buy. 

IVfore than a third of DM users 
average less than SI in postage a 
day— appreciate the meter for its 
conveniences. Powered models for 
larger mailers. Call any of 190 
Pitncy-Bowes offices today. And 
ask about the new PB Addresser- 
Printers for machine addressing! 

FREJi Biioklri, "So You Think Metered 
Mini Ix Only For Rig Buvdirvs.'." plus 
hiiiidy partial rale chart imhidlng new 
parcel post rates. Or liietattire oti tiew 
Addresaet-Priniers. 



I'riNrv-Biiwts, Inc. 

1 348A Pacific St., StamforJ. Conn. OhyiH 

Send □ booklet <S postal rale churl; 
□ Addressfr-Crinter lUeraltire. 
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1 Diversion begins wYien shipper calls Rock 
Island freight agent, requesting that his car 
(en route to Wicfiita) be re routed to Denver. 



Classification yard receives the message via 
microwave, and arranges to accomplish ship- 
per's request upon arrival of train. 



Re-route freight locate cars w/th Rock Island 




Automated car control 




Just snap your fingers! That's about all you have to do to trigger a 
freight diversion on Rock Island, thanks to Automated Car Control. 

If you have some freight already on its way from one point to another 
—and want to change its route or destination (or provide for partial 
unloading)— simply get in touch with your local Rock Island agent. He 
immediately puts into action a giant Rock Island communications 
system, comprised of computers, microwave relay systems. Teletype 
lines, and other specialized equipment. 

Within minutes, the change you asked for has been put in motion. 
Your cars will be diverted according to request. 




3 The tape message is received at the Chicago 
communications center. 



- Minutes later, u ■ ,:o office has located 

^ the car. The information is relayed to the clas- 
sification yard next in advance of the car. 




Switch crew is contacted by 2-way radio, and 
advised of changed routing. 



Upon arrival of ■ i classification yard, 
shipper's car is switched out for pick-up by 
Denver-bound freight. 




This same communications system also makes it possible for the Rock 
Island to locate special equipment cars almost instantaneously, 
Wt Automated Car Control-one of many tools the Rock Island employs 
H to give you faster, safer, better service. Your Rock Island agent has 
H the details. Ask him for a copy of the new Rock Island system map. It 
contains a listing of all piggyback facilities, all interchange points, 
routes of connecting railroads, and many other important facts. 




ROCK ISLAND LINES 

Tine raifroad of planned progress 
...geared to the nation's future 
Chicago 5 




HEADING WEST? For business or pleasure 
(or both) the best way to travel and see the 
West is on a fun filled Golden State or Rocky 
Mountain Rocket. Call the Rock Island pas- 
senger agent in your town for schedules. 



WHY CONSUMERS 
SPEND AND SAVE 



Survey specialist tells how Americans 
set sights on higher standard of living 



In a very real sense our economy turns on the 
impulses, fears and aspirations of growing millions of 
Americans with money in their pockets to spend or 
save. 

But what will tomorrow's pattern be? One of rising 
levels of spending for the products and services of 
business and industry? Or will future forces depress 
or shatter fhe consumer's willinpness to spend more 
of his income? 

Dr. George Katona, director of the Economic Be- 
havior Program of the University of Michigan's Sur- 
vey Research Center, has spent years tracking down 
the answers to these and related questions. His sur- 
veys of consumer intentions and studies of why 
consumers act the way they do have made him widely 
recognized as an authority in the field. 

While he does not make any hard predictions of 
which way the trends will go in the years ahead. Dr. 
Katona has isolated forces which will shape the ulti- 
mate performance of the consumer. They are de- 
scribed in his new b<wk, "The Mass Consumption So- 
ciety," soon to be published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 

The book contains research findings supporting 
the conclusions reported here. What follows are 
excerpted highlights— factors the author believes will 
influence spending patterns in this country for years 
to come. Awareness of these factors will aid you as 
you plan your company strategy for the future. 



Consumers must expect improvement 

In A MASS consumption society such as ours, con- 



sumer aspirations are highly important in determin- 
ing economic growth. 

Prosperous times can endure only if accomplish- 
ment continues to make levels of aspiration rise and 
consumers continue to set their sights higher after 
they have improved their standard of living. 

People must be optimistic about their own and 
their country's economic prospects. They must have 
confidence in their ability to improve their standard 
□f living if they are to raise their sights. Unless they 
can look forward to concrete rewards in the not-too- 
distant future, they will not work hard to improve 
their own situation. 

Rising incomes are not simply a measure of eco- 
nomic growth but the motor that triggers hard work, 
the striving for advancement, and the desire f<ir 
more of the good things of life. 

During the past decade some economists have ad- 
vocated inflationary policies in order to produce ris- 
ing incomes and economic growth. In their opinion 
the money illusion -a dollar is a dollar even if its 
purchasing power declines-would help to make creep- 
ing inflation beneficial rather than harmful. 

Research shows, however, that people are quick to 
recognize price increas(->s and cling to their deep- 
seated belief tfiat inflation is bad. 

What's needed, then, is the confident expectation 
of rising incomes as well as reasonably stable prices. 

These goals can be achieved because productivity 
is rising, as a result both of technological progress 
and the growth of mass consumption. We in America 
have realized income increases far exceeding price 
increases for the past 20 years. This has not been an 
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accident, but it demonatrates the possibilities inherent 
in a mass consumption society. 

Last year was a good year primarily as the result 
of rising consumer demand for automobiles and 
housing. Thanks to the tax cut, 1964 is better still. 

Yet too alow a rate of growth may again threaten 
the American wonomy. 

Recognition of the consumer's role in today's econ- 
omy by the government and the community of econ- 
omists is still limited. Much remains to be done in 
this respet;t, and much more mu-st be known than i.s 
known today alx)ut how to .su.stain high-level discre- 
tionary demand by consumers and how to transmit 
the benefits of such demand to technological progress 
and business investment. 

As is well known, technological progress has harm- 
ful as well lis favorable eflfeets. Automation helps to 
produce better goods more efficiently, but it also leads 
to the displacement of workers. 

Widespread unemployment must be fought, not 
only for thi; sake of tlie unemployed and those threat 
ened by unemployment, but also because it harms 
even those who are not likely to lose their jobs. Peo- 
ple who have a lot and strive for more also have 
much to lose, are inclined to worry and sometimes 
become insecure. 

Widespread insecurity and anxiety constitute 
threats to our society. 

These threats extend, of course, not merely to the 
tHTonomic but to the personal, emotional and social 
levels as well. 

These areas of concern can best be provided for if 
the ect>nomy is soundly based on a large, optimistic 



mass of consumers constantly seeking to improve 
their way of life. 



Consumers resolve save-spend dilemma 

No ONE CAN DENY that there is great conc-em with 
material goods in our society. But larger reserve 
funds are also considered part and parcel of a better 
standard of living. 

People strive for a better home and car, more dur- 
able goods, occasional travel, fun and enjoyment, as 
well as security through the accumulation of s;iv- 
ings. Most people are not aware of a sharp distinction 
between owning many things and owning financial 
reserves; they want both and take steps toward both 
goals. 

Different ways of using one's money are often in 
conflict. Determining priorities among several goals 
constitutes crucial decisions, even on the part of 
.•ifflue-nl people. To buy a new car and to build a 
.second bathroom, for instance, may both be urgent 
wishes of the family; or both a better and larger 
refrigerator and increased reserve funds may Ix- 
pressing desires of another family. 

The point is that c-onflict between spending and 
saving plays the same role as conflict between two 
expenditures; the first type of conflict is neither 
more common nor more fundamental than the second 
tyfie. Consumer thinking in general is not comxitly 
described by asserting that pt=<iple first decide how 
much to sp(>nd and how much to save, and later 
decide on what to spend. 

Many people are not aware of a conflict between 
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FROM YOUR 
PROFIT-SHARING PUN 

JOHN HANCOCK SHOWS YOU HOW 

You can make your profit-sharing plan 
much more productive by investing 
part of the fund in John Hancocl^ Life 
Insurance. This gives your employees 
threevaluable extra benefitsat no extra 
cost, 1. Immediate family protection. 

2. Increased tax-sheltered dollars. 

3. Guaranteed retirement income at 
favorable annuity rates. 

John Hancock will show you how 
you can give your employees these 
advantages. For full details, without 
obligation, mail this coupon. 




John Hancock Mutual Life InsurarceCo. 

Profit-Sharing Plans, B-21 

200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass, 02117 



Please send me more information and 
rates on your Profit-Sharing Plans. 

Mime 

Company. 

Address 

City^ 

SIste Zip Cod» 



CONSUMERS 

continued 

spending and saving, although they 
do want to increase their savings 
and are at the same time eager to 
acquire more and newer and better 
consumer goods. 

Not only low-income people, but 
also some people in good financial 
condition report that buying what 
is absolutely necessary for them 
edmusts all that they earn. Exten- 
sive contractuat obligations, includ- 
ing repayment of mortgage and 
other debt and life insurance pre- 
miums, are included in the neces- 
sary expenditures. 

More important than this pushing 
aside of the conflict are other meth- 
ods by which consumers resolve the 
problem of desiring both to save 
more £md to buy more things. One 
resolution is to do both. This some- 
times becomes possible through an 
increase in income. At other times 
it is made possible by paying for ex- 
pensive consumer goods on the in- 
stallment plan. 

Some people wait to see how 
much remains after other wants 
have been satisfied before they save. 
Because some motives to spend are 
more immediate than the motives 
to save, saving is postponed and the 
postponement may be repeated over 
and over again. But it should not 
be forgotten that there are other 
people who carry out their plans to 
save. 

Dissatisfaction with the amounts 
of savings or reserve funds is wide- 
spread—much more so than dissat- 
isfaction with the standard of living. 
In neither case does satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction depend exclusively on 
what one has. Many people with 
fairly large assets are found to be 
dissatisfied, and many with quite 
small assets satisfied with the size 
of their reserve funds. Needs and 
levels of aspiration may rise after 
an improvement in one's living stiin- 
dards as well as after an accumula- 
tion of some reserve funds. What 
has been called upgrading of con- 
sumer goods has its parallel iit 
savings. 

A few words must be said about 
the relation of saving to the desire 
for security. Critics who argue that 
in today's allegedly materialistic so- 
ciety saving loses out forget that at 
the same time other critics assert 
that the society is security-minded 
and lacks ambition, risk-taking and 
entrepreneurship. The distinction 
between achievement and security- 
mindedness has a weighty psycho- 
logical foundation, and people of 



both types, as well as of many 
mixed types, are to be found in 
present-day American society. 

In analyzing motives to save we 
found that saving for a rainy day, 
which reflects concern with secu- 
rity, is ubiquitous. Yet the meaning 
of security has undergone some 
changes during the past few dec- 
ades. 

Most American families today 
have extensive contractual obliga- 
tions. A substantial share of their 
income is earmarked— either legally 
or by subjective commitment— for 
specific expenditures. Installment 
payments on a car or other goods 
must be met, and rent or mortgage 
debt as well as a variety of dues and 
fees must be paid every month. 

Most people are aware of these 
compelling needs which, together 
with necessary expenditures for 
food, use up a large part of their 
income. Decline in income, then, 
is not just an inconvenience but 
a tragic occurrence. Security repre- 
sents assurance that one will be 
able to meet the contractual ob'iga- 
tions; in.security represents a threat 
to the continuation of the way of 
life which is considered standard 
and normal. 

■ • « 

Consumer assets 

Secuhitv and savings are closely 
related, because the availability of 
some liquid reserve funds provides 
the assurance that contractual obli- 
gations will be fulfilled. Frequently, 
then, concern with security does not 
represent a desire for a soft and 
easy life, or for relaxation and the 
enjoyment of good things, in prefer- 
ence to striving for improvement. 
Feeling secure about one's standard 
of living constitutes the basis for as- 
piring toward a better and more 
abimdant life. 

Through saving money some peo- 
ple acquire wealth; most people ac- 
quire some reserve funds which 
they consider less than adequate 
for their purposes. Consumer assets 
are highly concentrated; relatively 
few families own the major share 
of all financial wealth in private 
bands. If we exclude the approxi- 
mately IB per cent of families whose 
net worth amounts to more than 
,$25,000— most of these cannot be 
called wealthy -and if we exclude 
the roughly 30 per cent of families 
who have practically no financial 
aasets, we find that the average 
family has assets (minus debts) ap- 
proximately equal to its income in 
one year. 

Statistical data on amounts saved 
by individuals in a given year and 
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Irene's a real worker. 
Been with us for yeai*- 
Covers about 19,000 miles a year. 
Sometimes works 24 hours a day ... 

for about $1.50 an hour. 
Pull her weight? 

You bet . . . about 3 times that much. 
We had thought of giving her a gold watch, 

but time doesn't mean much to her. 
What do you do with a gal like this? 
Hire her. 

Dodge toughness doesn't cost any more. 
Why settle lor less? 




Dodge Builds Tough Trucks 



DODOE DIVISION 



S9 CHRYSLER 

MOTORS COflPORATION 



New 20-year 
growth forecast 
for the Middle 
of Marketin g 
America 
is yours . . . free! 

Intensive 30-montb Battefle 
Memon'a/ Institute study pin- 
points long-range business and 
industrial growth opportunities 
in Columbus and Southern Ohio! 

Match your planning objectives with this 
perceptive forecast of 27 Ohio counties 
revolving around dynamic Columbus! 
With a 50% increase in population pro- 
jected by 1985, this area bristles with 
marketing opportunities for new and eX' 
panding manufacturing, services, recrea- 
tion, other major land'Use activities. 
Complete 5S-p3ge summary report con- 
tains detailed analysis of economic po- 
tential existing throughout study area! 



Let Bill Weli:h give 
you the facts from 
this important study 
... in confidencol 

Our Director of Area 
Devclopntcnt will send 
you the dividends of a 
significant invcsinient in 
documented long-range 
research- No cost or 
obligation, of course.'. 
Call Bill at 
Area Code 614 
228-6411. or send the 
coupon below. 





Mr W, C. Welch 
Columlius & Soutttem 
Ohio Eltdric Company 
215 N. Ftont St., Dept. NBO 
Cotumbus. Oliia 43215 

Please send me free 58-page report 
detailing long-range growth potential in 
the Middle of Marketing America. 



Name- 
Firm^ 



Address. 
City . 



State. 



-Zip. 
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on financial assets owned by them 
are subject to considerable error. 
Great difficulties prevail in separat- 
ing savings of unincorporated busi- 
nesses, trust funds, estates and 
pension funds from personal sav- 
ings. Sample interview surveys rep- 
resent the only source of informa- 
tion on the distribution of savings 
among families. In order to answer 
questions about the relation of in- 
come or age to assets, for instance, 
the perusal of records does not suf- 
fice, and it is necessary to turn to 
the savers themselves. 

According to surveys in the early 
1960's, each year about one half of 
all spending units saved some 
money, about one third lost ground, 
and the rest broke even. Saving is 
defined here as the increase in bank 
deposits, securities, and investments 
in real estate and business and the 
decrease in installment and personal 
debt. 



Consumers weigh inflation 

In ALL the postwar years neither 
experience with inflation nor the 
expectation of further inflation de- 
tracted from people's will to save 
and hardly worsened the competi- 
tive position of such fixed-value as- 
sets as bonds and bank deposits. 

Savings accounts with savings 
and loan associations, mutual sav- 
ings banks and commercial banks 
are extolled as being secure, liquid 
and convenient. No signs of recol- 
lection of the bank failures of the 
1930's could be found. The highly 
desired savings must be safe beyond 
question. People in all walks of life 
believe that this goal is achieved 
only when the money is in United 
States government savings bonds or 
in banks. 

For millions of people the money 
in savings accounts is subjectively 
earmarked for a variety of long- 
range purposes— for retirement, for 
the education of children, for pay- 
ing for certain large purchases, for a 
trip. But even in these cases people 
wish to have their savings readily 
available on short notice. 

Since a substantial share of the 
reserve funds held by the American 
middle class is in fixed- value invest- 
ments, it has been argued that the 
middle class has suffered great loss- 
es due to inflation and would suffer 
further substantial losses if inflation 
were to continue. The classification 
of asset holdings according to sur- 
veys seems to bear out this conten- 



tion: Among holders of savings and 
reserve funds exceeding S.'i.OOO. 
only 17 pet cent were found to have 
their savings invested overwhelm- 
ingly in stocks and real estate; 
twice as many families 1 35 per 
cent) had practically all their finan- 
cial reserves in fixed-value invest- 
ments. The remaining 48 per cent 
had both kinds of investments. 

But a very important asset is not 
considered in these calculations. 
This is home ownership. The major- 
ity of people with noninflation-proof 
reserve funds were found to own 
their homes, and their equity in the 
home represents a substantial pro- 
portion of their reserve funds. When 
it is also considered that repayment 
of mortgage debt becomes easier 
when inflation progresses, the con- 
clusion emerges that home owner- 
ship offers substantial protection 
against possible losses on bank ac- 
counts and bonds. 



Consumers review interest rates 

MtDDLE-cLASs savers h ive some 
awareness of prevailing interest 
rates. During and shortly after the 
war it was fairly generally known 
that war bonds "pay three per cent 
a year"— even though these were 
actually discount bonds and the in- 
terest was much smaller if the 
bonds were not kept for 10 years, a 
fact which was not well known. 

In the 1950's and the early 1960*3, 
very many people were found to 
have correct notions about the in- 
terest rates they received on their 
savings accounts. Interest rates are 
considered fixed by outside forces. 

Whai makes thetn rise or fall 
most peoijle do not know, but they 
do not think that they themselves 
have any influence in the matter. 

Any rate that is paid over an 
extended period and is quite uni- 
form among different banks is seen 
as the right rate. On the whole, the 
American saver was satisfied with 
the interest received, whether it was 
three per cent or four per cent at 
any given time. 

To increase one's income through 
the receipt of interest (or divi- 
dends) is not one of the major pur- 
poses of saving. The great majority 
of Americans save because of the 
threat of emergencies, or for retire- 
ment and the needs of their chil- 
dren, but not for the sake of receiv- 
ing interest. The receipt of interest 
represents a bonus. If the bonus is 
higher than before, it is appreciated, 
but higher rates do not induce peo- 
ple to save more. 

This conclusion does not rule 
out some short-range impact of a 
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Smart idea-this new OASIS Hot 'N Cold Water Cooler 
that mounts flush to the wall and up off the floor. All 
plumbing concealed. Trim, slim, modern lines. Bright 
carefree stainless steel top. A bubbler that levels with 
you ... no surprising spurt. 

But the smartest idea is yours when you get any style 
OASIS Hot 'N Cold Water Cooler, On-A-Wall or free 
standing. OASIS puts coffee-break refreshment where 
the work is. Hot drinks. Cold drinks. Soup. Water, 
Instant pleasure for your people. No travel time. No 
wait time. No wasted time. Smart way to get your idea 
off the ground and on a wall is to use the coupon. 



EBCO M1», Co., 2S5 H. HimilWn Rd, 
Dept. D-1G, Columbus, Ohio 43113 

Please sentS me a certificate tor tree in^tonf bevcraue sssort- 
itient and booklet, "OASIS Makes Water A Business Asset." 



Name- 



-Title- 



Company^ 
Address 



Cily- 



OASIS 

Water Coolers Sold or rented everywhere. Products of 



.State- 



. Zip- 



See the Yellow Pages. Also: OASIS Humidifiers and Oehumidifwrs 



Business taxes 
in New York State 
are lower 
than you think 

Many firms interested in relocation 
consider only state taxes. But in many 
states you pay for vital services such 
as roads, sewerage, fire and police pro- 
tection through a complex maze of local 
taxes, which are often less flexible and 
predictable. 

In New York State business tax col- 
lections have risen less than in any 
other state. Moreover, a new state law 
allows you to write off any plant or 
equipment in half the time allowed by 
the federal tax authorities. And you can 
write off research and development 
facilities in just one year. 

NO PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX 

In many states personal property taxes 
exceed real property taxes. And these 
property taxes must be paid each year, 
regardless of profit or loss. However, in 
New York State there's no tax on per- 
sonal property, inventory, equipment or 
raw materials. 

TWO STATES COMPARED 

Take the example of a manufacturer 
who has to maintain expensive produc- 
tion and research equipment. Here's 
how this tax bill would tie assessed in 
New York and in a neightioring com- 
petitive state. 



STATE "X" NEW YORK 



Otii«rl% 

ihiiliiil FrmttilM 5%' 

RttlPn^ 



Loul 
Tantibte 
PerMMl 

S4% 



The taxes in the neighboring state are 
inflexible and based to a great extent 
on real or personal property or inven- 
tory. These stay the same, regardless of 
earnings. In New York over 50% of the 
taxes are flexible and based on profit. 
This prevents high taxes in a bad year. 

FREE TAX BOOKLET 

For a complete picture of the tax sys- 
tem in New York State send for our free 
tax booklet. You'll see some important 
reasons why more firms have relocated 
in New York State than in any other 
state for the fifth straight year. 

And if you have any other questions 
on plant relocation in New York State, 
send them along, too. Your inqufry will 
t>e coded for complete secrecy. 

Write: Commissioner Keith McHugh, 
Box IH-2, 112 State Street, Albany 7, 
New York. Or, il you prefer, ask any re- 
sfxjnsible third party tocon tact us foryou. 

DISCOVER THE NEW 
IN NEW YORK STATE 
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change in interest rates. When the 
news comes that savings and loan 
associations or commercial banks 
have raised their interest payments, 
it does influence some people. 

• « * 

Assets affect buying 

Practically always, the saver is 
at the same time a worker— an em- 
ployee, a salesman or a small busi- 
nessman—preoccupied with the task 
of eaminj? income rather than of 
taking care of his savings. One 
great advantage seen in the pre- 
ferred forms of saving is that one 
need not be concerned with them. 
Savings deposits and savings bonds 
can be forgotten; one cannot lose 
anything by not devoting attention 
to them. Thus, as a saver, the av- 
erage American does not conform 
to the theorists' notion of an "eco- 
nomic man." 

Yet something resembling an eco- 
nomic man was discovered in a 
study, based on special methods of 
sampling, in which a fair number 
of investors with $100,000 or even 
more than $\ million in assets were 
questioned about their investment 
policies. Tile process of decision- 
making by the large-asset holders is 
different from that of the average 
saver in several respects. 

1. Top asset holders are inflation- 
conscious. Their investment policy 
is consciously directed toward the 
problem of hedging against infla- 
tion. 

2. Top asset holders are interest- 
conscious. They review their invest- 
ments frequently and sometimes 
shift them, often on very short no- 
tice, to take advantage of interest 
differentials amounting to not more 
than one eighth or one fourth of one 



percentage point. Government secu- 
rities other than savings bonds- 
treasury bills and notes, tax-ex- 
empt bonds— as well as mortgage 
loans and foreign investments, prac- 
tically unknown to the average sav- 
er, are familiar to many top asset 
holders. Considerations of yield in- 
fluence the purchase or sale of these 
securities. 

3. Top asset holders are tax-con- 
scious. They devote time and ener- 
gy to finding investments that may 
minimize income and estate taxes. 

4. Top asset holders are concerned 
with leaving an inheritance to their 
children. The middle-income saver 
is hardly cognizant of this motive to 
save. He thinks in terms of giving 
his children a good education and 
possibly assisting them in starting 
in their business or professional ca- 
reer. He believes that everyone 
must make his way on his own. The 
transfer of assets from our genera- 
tion to the next is, in most cases, 
accidental rather than intentional. 
The wealthy, on the other hand, are 
concerned with establishi .g and 
preserving a family fortune. They 
often set up trust funds to preserve 
wealth for their grandchildren. 

5. Top asset holders devote much 
time to managing their investments. 
The task of management consists 
not only of extensive reading but 
also of discussing financial matters 
with other investors. They also 
have access to professicmal advisers 
and make use of them. 

These findings are important, be- 
cause holders of large as-sets. though 
relatively .small in number, control 
a very substantial part of the na- 
tion's wealth, are much more active 
traders than other people and exert 
a great influence on the outcome 
of monetary policy through their 
reactions to new measures and reg- 
ulations. END 
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criticism of executive monopoly of 
power, infringement on states' rights 
and the sanctity of the Constitution, 
and frequent pleadings for local ini- 
tiative and private action," says the 
profes.sor. 

"But are there enough people 
skilled and experienced in carrying 
out these principles and theories? 
We've lived under the trend toward 
centralized power so long many peo- 
ple don't know there is another way 
of doing things other than from 
Washington. Conservative ideas are 
not outmoded, but the skills and in- 



tellectual capacity to carry them 
out are scarce." 

Who will lead us? 

Some major issues of the future 
will de|>end on who is elected, in the 
view of Dean Stephen K. Bailey of 
the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University. 

"Each Administration tends to 
identify its own crises, and some 
would not ajJix'ar obvious to Gold- 
water in the same degree as to John* 
son," he comments. But he believes 
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frue>»ouf Twin-20s containers make o 40-foot 
over-the-road Trailer when hooked together, two 
20-footers for city delivery when seporoted. 



Ship The Fast Flexible, Thrifty Way. . . 

In Fruehauf Containers For Land, Sea, or Ai 



You can ship just about any material, com- 
ponent, or product— and do it faster, more 
efficiently, and with greater savings — in con- 
tainers designed and built by Fruehauf. 

There's a shape and size for every purpose — 
even for refrigerated and liquid commodities — 
and Fruehauf Containers are made to travel, 
with equal success, by road, rail, sea or air ... or 
a combination of all four, 

Fruehauf Containers— warehousing in motion 
—are the modem, money-making way to ship. 
If you're not already using them in your busi- 
ness, you should lose no time in getting the full 
story of their many advantages. Your nearest 
Fruehauf representative will give it to you — so 
write us if you'd like to have him contact you 
at your convenience. 

FRUEHAUF TRmiER 

IM41 Htrpti A»nu* > Dalrell. Michigan tlBll 




'ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION" 
— The Key to Transportation Savings 




Fruehauf containers for transportation by roil are 
moved to and from, and on and off, the Hat car 
wilfi ■^'ini-num o( eflfort. 




Fruehouf makes containers for shipment by cargo 
jhip. They stock quickly, neatly, below and above 
deck, for maximum utilization of tpace. 




Fruehauf's new interline service contoif>erj ore 
avoilable in sizes and shopei to occommodote 
shipment of goods by air. 



Easy way to put 
errors out of business 



Read the tape yourself. 

These few examples 
show how easily your 
figu rework problems 
can be solved. 

Firs*: 3-factof multipli- 
cation; no need to re- 
enter intermediate 
answers. 

Second: Only Victor lets 
you constantly divide by 
the same figure without 
re-entering it. 

Third: In repeated mul- 
tiplication, the Victor 
automatically re-enters 
and prints the constant 
factor. 



T 
I 



5 0 0 .0 0 
.50 
.00 

25,00 0X10 S 
2 5.0 0 0.0 0 T 

.0 2 
.00 

50,0 0 0.00 T 



50 0 0. 00 
Z 5 0.00 
.20 

.00 T C 

7, 5 0 0 jO 0 
2 5 0.00 
.30 

XI O T C 

12,500.00 
2 5 0.00 
.50 

.00 T C 



9.75 
.15 
.00 
1«»6,25 T 

9. 75 
.3 3 
.00 
3 2 1.75 T 

9.75 
.52 
.00 
507.00 J 



Just get a calculator that 
will do your figu rework 
simply. Like the Victor 
Printing Calculator. 
Tackles any figuring 
problem; multiplies and 
divides as easily as it 
adds. Saves time and 
cuts costly errors, be- 
cause Victor's simple 
10-key keyboard per- 
mits touch system oper- 
ation. And the printed 
tape is easy to read. 
No wonder nearly half 
of all printing calculator 
buyers choose Victor. 

VI 



y 



8 19 



5 I 6 



2' 3 



0 



TO- VICTOR . 3900 N. R«kwell St.. Chicago. Illinois 60618 
W° J.on,p.led . P-bl«m,S£lv.r oo«tol,o o, «P«".c 
DtobTom* In varioos lines ot buBinOis, A cppv 
?or yooT tousinaiS IS Ifours for the asK.ng. Mall 
coupon today. 

„ Ti«»_ 



Flrm^ ■ 

Tyj>» ot Bu*miM_ 
Addraii 

City — . ■ 




WICTQfl COWf TOMITf* COnPORATIOH) * lUilNEIB MACKPNEB DIVtglON • CHICAOO. tLLr^DIB B0S1B 



FACE THESE ISSUES 

continued 

that "no President can turn his back 
on the economic and moral issues 
concerning the developing nations 
or on the relationships hetwpcn the 
U. S. and the communist world." 

A bif[ question will bp whether 
communism "is treated as a mono- 
lithic thing or a.s a complex, diverse 
historical movement one part of 
which can be played against tin- 
other," says Dean Bailey. 

"Whoever is President, we will 
need to decide our relationships 
with the United Nntions. regional 
organizations and alliances and we 
will need to define the communist 
threat." 

Political scientists agree that the 
election won't change many of the 
substantive problems of today how 
to deal with other nations, with urban 
sprawl, the problems 'n the lab ir 
force as a result of autom.itinn and 
accelerated technology, the edueri- 
tional needs of the y ung and the 
medical needs of the elderly, and the 
ways and means for financing it all, 
and whether we should have freer 
trade or if there will lie enough 
room for recreation American-style. 

But many is.sues now being ar- 
gued will undoubtedly change in 
nature or scope in the future. And 
others being avoided or barely^ 
touched oT\ will command close at- 
tention from the next Pre.sident. 

One of tomorrow's major ques- 
tions involves the growing East- 
West detente the atmosphere of 
relaxed tensions between the U. S. 
and Russia. Robert Osgood, profes- 
sor of American diplomacy, Johns 
Hopkins University, predicts that, 
"barring Khrushchev's death, the 
delentp will accelerate and raise un- 
told problems because it will Ioos<>n 
both the Atlantic Alliance and the 
Warsaw Pact." i 

It will be difficult for whoever is] 
elected "to deliberately increase ten- 
sions and avtiid offers of agreements 
from Russia," he adds. And, "neither 
{Joldwaler nor Johnson could avoid 
the dilerruna of the resurgence of 
our Eurc)|K>an allies on one hand 
while at the same time having no 
[joiitical and military unit to achieve 
their ainis." 

(Jeorge Orassmuck, professor of 
[lolitical science at the University of 
Michigan, declares: '"We haven't 
really come to grips yet with the 
basic isaues of foreign policy at the 
White House level. We probably 
will have a new role in the fref. 
world not as a supreme leader but 
as a collegial leader. We've got to 
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If your company 
has 10 or more employees 



read this 



;Etna Life lias just introduced the first group insurance program 
providing comprehensive medical coverage for retired employees 
of small businesses. 

Etna's new proKram, in addition to providing the hospital and 
surEicat benefits inherent in previous plans of this kind, extends 
into payments for doctors' calls, private duty nurses and medicines 
in or. out of the hospital. 

This program lete the retired employee take advantage of lower 
ciwts and more liberal conditions of group insurance than are avail- 
able with individual insurance. 

Under a simijlitled claim program, j^-^tna provides claim service 



directly to the retired employee, without involving you, the em- 
ployer, in the claim procedure. 

You'll find it a rewarding experience to work with .-Etna Life. 
More businesMes are group initure<l with .'Etna than with any other 
company. Contact your /Ktna Life representative or broker and 
look into this new program t*)day. 



^TNA LIFE INSURANCE 

THK rHOICK tir HlatUKSHMKN IMJH VOl! < IUM»;jK WITH ( ONKIIIKNt'K 




,j.;TS\ I-I'-'K tNSI-R VNO: CO., Harttonl. Conn. ■ AffllU.t,., 



V.n 



• ':tv|:;,1r-. 



1 i(. 



Small wonder. 




We take a lot of pride in this new 
NCR 10- Key adding machine. You'll 
feel its famous NCR quality the 
moment you try it out. Which is 
exactly what we hope you will do. 
For a free trial, just call your local 
NCR representative. Or write NCR, 
Dayton, Ohio45409, The sameoffer 
goes for our full keyboard models. 
Once you've tried an NCR adding 
machine, you'll never settle for less. 
So call us today, and we'll bring one 
out. No obligation, of course. 






THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANt 




in the opinion of counsel, income from Series 7 of the 

NUVEEN TAX-EXEMPT BOND FUND 

requires no payment of Federal Tax. 

The portfolio consists of diversified lioldings in interest-bearing 
bonds of states, counties, governmental authorities 
and municipalities of the United States. 

Use the coupon to request your FREE copy of 
the prospectus and other information. 

John Nuveen & Co., Inc., Dept. Nl 

5 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. 10OO4 

Please send me, without obligation, the prospectus and other informa- 
tion concerning the Nuveen Tax-Exempt Bond Fund. 

NAME 



ADDRESS. 
CITV 



_ZONE_ 



.state:. 
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decide whether we can tell nations 
in the Atlantic alliance or Latin 
America what to do or merely s^*t a 
tone and try to lead thpm. Wc 
haven't even been .ihle lo solve 
problems between .such ollies as 
Turkey and Greece though they 
could use the foreign aid we give 
them against each other." 

If, as Totten Anderson, chairman 
of the political science department 
at the University of Southern Oali- 
fomia, points out, there is a return 
of Stalinist policies as a result of in- 
creased competition in the politburo, 
the issues could change. The detente 
could be over. 

In any case the new President 
probably must face Red China's 
drive for United Nations' member- 
ship, Europe's cries for a larger 
voice in nuclear weapons decisions, 
overtures from Cuba's Castro, pro- 
posals from the Kremlin for disai-m- 
ament or summit meetings, touchy 
Franco-American relations and the 
whole enigma of H^nilheast Asia, to 
mention a few problems. 

The question ot money 

Another dominant issue which, 
like foreign relations, was born with 
the Republic, is how government 
will be financed. From our earliest 
days, controversy has raged over the 
me£ms liy which government would 
raise revenue, how much it would 
spend and on what level. In the 
past generation the debate has large- 
ly centered on the level of fcder/il 
spending, which has nearly tripU>d 
in the postwar period. 

Some observers now lx>iieve the 
issue will change shape. According 
to Columbia's Professor Neuatadt, 
"President Johnson has taken .some 
of the steam out of the big spending 
issue" by pleading economy in gov- 
ernment. 

"In the future, tax rea<mrces and 
« riUioual Uia slructitrt- will iiw 
focus for issups. Probably the hig- 
gest set of issues for the next 20 
years will involve taxing and spend- 
ing," he predicts. 

Part of this controversy will deal 
with whether the ataU-a and the cities 
are given back money collected 
in federal taxra or are alloted more 
purees of taxation. President John- 
son's aides have been looking into 
the possibility of returning to the 
states a portion of revenue collected 
by the federal government in some 
future years. Senator Coldwater 
has contendiHl thai proper public 
needs should be financed on the 
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UNUSUAL CAR OR 
TRUCK LEASING 
REQUIREMENTS? 




Whatever your leasing 
needs, your local FALS 
expert can satisfy 
them with a 
Tailor-Made Lease. 



WlicUicr yrmr company is liUf-t or small, whether you use 
liLiixiictis nl Vfliii Ifs or only a lew, your own partiriilar 
leasing needs <iin ho met by :t FALS Tailor-Made Lease. 
Your lo<al Ford Autliori/Cfi Leasing System member v^'ill 
prepare a lease jjlan s}>ct ilirally for you, to meet your own 
particular requirements. He can oiler you the same kind 
qI servif.e across the tountry through ihe national net- 
work of 280 F.ALS members. Ant) because FALS memljers 
arc also aiuomobilc dealers who buy and sell cars and 
trucks on the most advantageous 
terms, your costs with FALS are 
at minimum levels. 

To see how aTailor-Made Lease 
<au benefit your company, fill in 
the coupon on the right. 



I tm» .\urHOKijr.Ei> Leasing System e lO m 
l> O Box mm, neriTborn, Michigan 

I'Iciisf liavc ;i f'Al.S cxjifn (all on me ami show how 

II lailor-Made Least* will meet our requirements. 
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J* nBTica 'j targnt tKatng c^trm 

FAIS 



Cnmpan)'. 
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.Zip 




USEFUL MANAGEMENT 
BOOKLETS FOR YOUR 
EXECUTIVE BOOKSHELF 



^ Keys To Executive Success— Valu- 
able guides for today s executive by 
two eminent management special, 
ists, 50^ per copy 

□ Management's Hidden Problems— 

How to nip trouble in (he bud be- 
fore it arises. 750 per copy 

□ Test Vour Management Talents- 
Checklist of your management 
know-how. Shows where you are, 
how you can improve skills. $1,00 
per copy 

□ Make The Most CM Ifour Time— How 
to increase your productivity, get 
greater efficiency, simplify work- 
load. 75i per copy 

□ Qualities Of Victory - Leadership 
traits for a challenging era Trom 10 
contemporary American leaders. 
$1.00 per copy 



Serid order and payment to: 
NATION S BUSINESS, 1615 H, St., N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20006 




\tv flnar /MJlrfc fco/rf* In /*-*lfApr t^fi'. 
.Hatlr Flour'- fKltl fl<?S (luor CrttCkS. • 

Jciinl*. hi>l>s. :itjd ruljt for inirnedlttte ' 
your h(-fivs>'Ht i>l:iiil irafTlc. In i*r tfUt at ; 
mmtfic Flour (\>mi*« r*.*3dy tu ua<; — Ju»l iiii' . 
aprvad, rull wiili a lift tnn k atitl u^.- Immi'dl- 
atuly. Fealtifcr fdK>-3 pt-rfc'.ctly and wlU nut 
craok c'^*'ii cIiji-iuK cxtrenn- temporal iin.' 
chaturea. Wrlti' tufluy for FRKE a^Atm.v 
SAHrPI-r. fn Iplit prrpaid 




prwjfs insiatilly und rrn-lts Icf quieltiv fvpn 
at Inw (fmpf^ruT IK - . ii.,) iitw humi^lity. 
Chf-mically activ- inibf-d (irmly in 

llif Icf ami glv> rrafMl'-n. Suprr 

Miilto .^prpftdg »'V' I,. . ^. unifoi'inly, and 
leaves nil rij«idi)i-, i>KUKR T(HJ*¥: t'KKK 
«11.95 .HPKCAIIKH wilh nv>- IOO-»). druiud al 
IfK- p>--r Ih : tOi,i-Ib drunijj at II-- pr-r Ih 

RANCO INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CORP. 

13311 -NIX Union Avwiu> • Clivalond. Ohio 44110 
Phan* 12161 7S1-MM0 TWX llt«) 7S3-U75 
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Inflation is still a real issue as 
dollar's purchasing power declines 



I state and local level wherever pos- 
I sible. 

At the same time, property values 
—the greatest source of local tax 
revRnues—have declined while the 
public demands for urban services 
from transit to juvenile courts have 
risen. 

A related factor is the political 
power of cities. As Professor Grass- 
muck points out, "Leaders of the 
big cities are becoming stronger than 
state governors. Men like Mayor 
Robert Wagner of New York and 
Mayor Jerry Cavanagh of Detroit 
have built strong machines over the 
years. Strident voices of big cities 
will call for more action at the na- 
tional level on metropolitan trans- 
portation, hou.sing and taxation. 
Federal grants to cities may well ex- 
ceed aid to states." 

Also related to the general issue 
of taxing and spending is the eco- 
nomic use of fiscal policy. The next 
President will have to decide what 
we can or should do with taxes as a 
means of stimulating or stabilizing 
the economy. 

Another complex and painful is- 
sue for the future involves what one 
political scientist describes as "that 
large lump of things scooped up 
i.mder the term poverty." 

President Johnson's declaration of 
war on poverty identifies tliis as a 
cardinal issue, even though Con- 
;,ire,sa hijs already enacted his legis- 
lative proposal. 

The issue involves the future size 
of expenditures, which one political 
scientist says could roach "uncon- 
scionable amounts." The initial 
amount of nearly SI billion repre- 
sents only one per cent of what is 
already being spent annually for the 
poor by public and private means. 

The poverty issue also involves 
whether the money spent for the 
program could possibly create more 
pt)verty becjiuse tax revenues nec- 
essary to support its growth would 
be extracted from private business 
and individuals and thus discourage 
new production. Or if. ridded to the 
budget deficit, together with other 
big federal spending programs it 
could increase the inflation threat. 

fs inflation real danger? 

The issue of inflation has been 
submerged in recent years by a ae- 



ries of pleasantly surprised federal 
proncuncements on how well the 
price line is being held in spite of 
the rising economy. 

However, the purchasing power 
of the dollar has fallen by nearly 
25 per cent since 1948. And this rel- 
atively slight upward creep in the 
price level could gain speed in the 
future. TTiis could well come back 
to prominence as a national issue 
as it often has in the past, though 
it is almost unmentioned in today's 
political debates. 

This could encourage greater gov- 
ernmental inter\'ention in the work- 
ings of the collective bargaining 
system and elsewhere in the econ- 
omy. 

The government is already deep 
in the business of trying to resusci- 
tate economically depre,s.sed patches 
of the country and rural and urban 
pockets of poverty where, some 
political scientists suggest, there 
may be people who will be perma- 
nently unemployed. 

The Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration was set up in 1961 to pro- 
vide loans and grants to distres.9ed 
areas to put people to work and re- 
new whole sections. More recent 
legislation aims to broaden the at- 
tack on depressed sections to the 
whole 10-state Appalachitm region 
of America. 

Whoever is elected, th(^ question 
will become more critical as to 
wliether or how the federal govern- 
ment should subsidize one section 
of the nation and not another and 
whether some of our citizens should 
be on permanent public dole. 

Although President Johnson says 
his Administration wants to offer 
"the forgotten fifth of our people op- 
portunities, not doles," tomorrow's 
job demands are often dilTerent 
from yesterday's skills. 

As Professor Grassmuck points 
out, "We've l>een drugged with the 
idea that a big GNP i gross national 
product) is the ultimate goal for 
economic sujucesa. Campaign sta- 
tistics suggest that the whole econ- 
omy is benefiting, but actually we 
hiwe prasr)erity that is extremely 
uneven. The issue will be how to 
get prosperity in depth." 

r>ean Bailey predicts that a prime 
issue after the election will involve 
the "whole relation of the govem- 
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all you ever jvanted in a copymaker 





4 

j» 



Apeco guarantees yoti'll 
never pay for an unusable 



is here -now... from Apeco 



— (8) 



the new 



DIAL-A-COPY 

ElectronicaHy Dry •Automatic 

COPYMAKER 

|^*B today's easy, low coat way 
1:0 copy everything 

For copy quality, cost and convenience, the Apeco 
DIal A Copy challenges comparison. It costs less 
to buy . . ■ less to lease . , . less per copy. It's so 
easy to operate ... so sure and dependable that 
Apeco can guarantee *"Waste-Free" copying. 
Compare the Dial-A-Copy with your present copying 
method ... we will welcome the challenge. 



Send For New Free Book 

This new free book illus- 
trates the many advantages 
that only The Apeco Dial A- 
Cop/ oHers in copying cost 
and convenience. Mail post- 
age paid reply card todayr 





Waste 'Frse Copy Guarantee 

'Apeco guarantees to replace, at no charge, any Apeco 
Copy Paper wasted because of unusable copies {regard- 
less of cause) made on any Apeco Dial-A-Copy provided 
the Dial-A-Copy is maintained under Apeco's approved 
service program and an authorized Apeco Representa- 
tive is called upon the accumulation of not more ttian 25 
unusable (8'/?" x 1 1") copies or their equivalent. 




AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

2100 West Dampster Street • Evanston, III. 



HERE'S 
CHEVROLET'S 
LONG 
STRONG 
LINE OF 





CHEVROLET 





MORE MODELS, MORE ENGINES, MORE CHEVROLET WORKPOWER! 



That line of Chevy trucks is just as long— and 
strong— as it looks. It's rolling in for '65 with miles 
of new working equipment. Like that handsome 
Fleetside pickup that leads the pack . . . one of 
the 18 pickup models in the line this year. Further 
along, you'll *ind economical Chevy-Vans, a wide 
selection of walk-in vans, a bigger choice of big 
trucks, more job-tailored components — trucks 
built to fit your business and your budget. And. 
under those hoods, you'll find the best in 4- and 
6-cylinder, V8 and diesel power, 18 tough truck 



engines in ait, including 4 brand-new lower cost 
diesels. Here's the huskiest bunch of haulers 
that ever came looking for work! 

Our word for all this is ivorApoiver, That's the 
stuff that makes a truck a cea/ truck. A hard- 
nosed money-saver. Yes, workpower's here and 
Chevy's got it in such a variety of types and sizes 
that picking the best truck for your |ob will be 
easier than it's ever been before. If you're m the 
market, just telephone your Chevrolet dealer. . , . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 





TRUCKS FOR '65 



When a Continental agen 
shows you how to lower your 
insurance premiums, thereby 
cutting his own income, 
he's dumb. 

Like a fox. 

Shrewdy. 

This fellow knows what he's doing, all right. He 
knows that if he shows you how to save rnoney on a 
poHcy, his income may go down a little at first. 

But it's going right back up again. 

Even higher. 

He figures that the more he helps you, the more 
kinds of insurance you'll buy from him later. And 
that will make his income go up. 

We figure the same way. 

The more we help him help you, the more of his 
business he'll place with us. (We write auto insur- 
ance, fire, liability— in fact, almost everything but 
life insurance.) 

The man who sells you Continental Insurance is 
an independent agent — with a choice of many com- 



panies. If we don't keep his customers happy, he's 
free to take his business elsewhere. 

And that's why we handle his clients' claims in- 
telligently, fairly and with a minimum of red tape 
and delay. (This is the little gimmick that's helped 
us grow so bigO 

If you'd like to cut an insurance agent's income 
{all>eit, temp<jrarily), thereby lowering your insur- 
ance premiums, get in touch with the independent 
agent in your area who sells Continental Insurance, 
k / (He's listed in the Yellow Pages.) 
'j/^ Just ask for Reynard. 

^The Continental Insurance Companies 

^ The Continental lusurancu tti. ■ Firemen's of Newark ■ Nal;&naS*iicn 
* Niagara Ftre - FideUly-Phunix - Ftdirliiy and Ca^tujiJLy * Seaboiird Kire and Mariae 
Mil*auke tiuurancc ■ Comujcrcijil 0? Newark ■ The YorJahirc 
llfinic Offices: 80 MaidfD Unc, N.Y. 3«. N.V.. 10 Psirk Race* Newark 2. NJ. 



FACE THESE ISSUES 

continued 

ment to the private sector of the 
economy, the question of subsidic^s 
and regulation of business. We need 
to determine whether our antitrust 
taws might not be outdated. Bigness 
is not an evil in itself. Government 
spending and borrowing policies and 
how they affect business decisions 
will require study and rethinking. 
A whole new economic theology 
may be necessary." 

The urban challenge 

Urbanization in the U. S. is bring- 
ing some problems other than those 
concerned with traffic jams, juvenile 
delinquency, sewage disposal and 
air pollution. 

With nearly three out of every 
four people in this country now re- 
siding in metropolitan areas, the 
small towns of the nation are "lit- 
erally drying up," Dr. Kirkpatrick 
says. 

"The towns of 10,000 population 
will be problem areas of the fu- 
ture," he predicts. Part of the rea- 
son is that often the many small 
farmers whom the town served have 
sold out to one big operator. 

Prime issues concerning the young 
and old which have been fought 
over through many political admin- 
istrations are aid to education and 
medical care for the aged. Some 
political scientists believe a whole 
new approach will be taken to 
change the nature of the medical 
care issue. A government reinsur- 
ance plan whereby the federal gov- 
ernment would guarantee a program 
of medicjil insurance for the aged i.s 
one possibility. Or, broadening the 
present state-administered program 
is another. 

Another long-.standing issue which 
could be altered is the farm prob- 
lem. Federal farm programs have 
cost ta.xpayers more than $36 bil- 
lion in Iht' 31 years since the price- 
suppijrting Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration was set up. Annual ex- 
[jensps for agriculture now run over 
$7 bin ion. 

This will remain as an issue, par- 
licularly since the new wheat pro- 
gram is not working out. Congress 
passed this after last year's at- 
tempts by Agriculture Department 
officials to restrict surplu.ses with 
mandatory controls was roundly de- 
feated in a referendum of farmers. 

The history of federal failure to- 
gether with the growing urban 
strt>ngth in Congress may bring the 
farm iasue to a crux. It could be 
decided whether the government 



should discontinue price support 
efforts altogether. 

The nature of issues facing the 
next President does hang to some 
extent on who will be elected. "There 
will be a whole new set of calcula- 
tions if the Administration 
changes," says Professor Neustadt. 

However, if Senator Goldwater 
should be the President many of his 
proposals would be met by stiff op- 
position in Congress from union- 
backed and other liberal members. 

On the other hand, if President 
Johnson stays in office, a sizable 
bloc of Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats will fight against 
many Administration proposals. 

In a broader sense the issue of 
public resentment of bureaucracy 



Your own company is 
the likeliest place to 
look for new managers. 
For ways to find good 
ones begin reading on 
page 38 



will likely bother whoever is in the 
White House. As Dr. Kirkpatrick 
puts it: 

"There are so many forms and 
regulations today, the poor guy who 
runs a gas station or the corner 
store needs a bookkeeper, an attor- 
ney and maybe other advisers to 
obey all the rules. As life becomes 
more complex the unhappiness and 
resentment and impatience grows. 
Small businessmen especially resent 
the government interference." 

A basic characteristic of our po- 
litical system is that we can often 
agree that there is a public problem 
but disagree as to its solution. This 
diversity of approach that is the 
federal system assures the perma- 
nenc*e of many and hard fought is- 
sues whoever is President of the 
U. S. END 



For 

companies 
who want to 
make masters 
on their 
Xerox 914 
copiers, Xerox 
introduces the 
Xerolith 
Master. 



Now you can make 
perfect masters on 
your Xerox 914. The 
new Xerolith master is 
the first paper offset 
master designed to 
be prepared by 
xerography. And 
ordinary methods as 
well. Xerolith comes iii 
a wide selection of 
sizes and gripper 
arrangements for both 
long and short runs. 
Ask your Xerox 
representative for free 
samples. Or write 
Xerox Corporation, 
Rochester, New York 
14603. Branch offices 
in principal U.S. cities, 

XEROX 

" '■ * "■ ■ I ' .1 I -Ui ICOM 

' - I ■ !■ . I. ■ ... 1 ,>.• .'. I.I ri WITM HANK 
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REA 

the 
palletiz( 



cities 




furnish it, 
will furnish 
charges on 
ments (up to 
to 6,000 
places. 



Beats other carriers. 

Sure does. And why? Because RE A and only 
RE A ofiers flat rates on palletized shipments. 
These rates apply to palletized traffic in 
any mix, too— and any weight up to 4,000 lbs. 
or 92 cu. ft. capacity. Same rates apply on 
shipments in REA's wire mesh containers 
[101 cu. ft.] loaded to 2,500 Ibs.^ 

Exclusive REA benefits don't stop with flat 
container charges, either. What other carrier 
offers you single responsibility from pickup to 
delivery anywhere within the continental U.S.? 

That's why palletized loads — shipped via 
RE A — virtually eliminate loss and damage, 
pilferage and split lots. Virtually eliminate 
customer complaints, too. 

Invest four cents in a postcard. By return 
mail, we'll send you specific rate information 
by weight and destination. You'll never see an 
investment start paying dividends so fast. 
E. Boykin Hartley, Vice-President Sales, 
REA Express, 219 E. 42nd Street, Ne w York, 
N.Y, 10017. ^ 



How much should 
your Forms budget be 
before 
you can justify 
a full-time 
Forms Specialist 



$25,000 



$50,000 



$75,000 



$100,000 



Our experience indicates that a com- 
pany can recover the cost of a Forms 
Speciahst when total expenditures ex- 
ceed $50,000 a year. • If you spend 
Jess, you probably assign the design 
and purchase of forms to someone al- 
ready handling other duties. A Todd 
representative can be such a person's 
right hand. ■ He can actually serve as 
your Forms Specialist with a wealth of 
/deas for combining, streamlining, even 
eliminating forms and thus reducing 
your overall cost. • His analysis and 
advice are offered no matter what you 
spend. Why not call or write today? 



0) 



Surroughs Corporation 

TODD DtVISION/Rochester, N.Y. 14603 



Match decisions 
to your problems 

Research interviews with businessmen 
put decision dynamics into new focus 



Research discloses there are 
four different kinds of decision- 
making situations, each with its own 
technique and procedures. If you 
fail to match up the situations with 
the appropriate teclmiques, your 
decisions may be costly. 

Yale sociologist O. K. Moore and 
logician Alan Ross Anderson list 
these decision situations: 



► PustzJes. 

► Risks. 

► Strategies. 

► Aesthetic and moral 
problems. 



A puzzle exists when you can put 
together facts that sit still for you. 
For instance, when you design a 
bridge or a road, the stresses to 
which it will be subjected can be 
determined, and the strength of 
the proposed materials can be 
measured. Your job is to find the 
right set of materials for the pre- 
dicted stresses. Ideally, at any rate, 
you can know all of the pertinent 
facts, 

A risk arises when some of the 
facts can only be guessed at, and 
you are al the mercy of the un- 
known. When you buy securities, 
for instana?, there comes a point 
where you must pay your money 
and hope for the best. Krom that 
point on, there is little you can do 
to influence the results, and in- 
stead of you operating on the facts, 
they operate on you. 

A strategy is called for when 
your decisions involve other iMK)ple 
who have goals and hopes which 
may differ from your own. Here, 
what you do afTects what they do, 
and what they do alTects what you 



do next. When you negotiate a 
purchase, a sale, or a contract, the 
facts neither sit still for you, nor 
do they operate independently of 
you. Your strategy affects them. 

Finally, aesthetic and moral prob- 
lems arise when you must fit your 
behavior to rules which are part of 
your own personality, where you 
try to do what is right. 

All of us have faced each of the 
four types of situations many times. 
Often they come in a series. For 
instance, when you decide to start 
a new business or to develop a new 
line you face each one. First, your 
decision to start something new is 
in itself a decision to take a ri.sk. 
Then as you develop the product, 
or work out the layout of your 
office, store or plant, you are es- 
sentially solving complicated puz- 
zles. As soon as you begin to deal 
with i>eopIe— workers, suppliers, 
customers— you must make strategic 
decisions. Finally, aesthetic judg- 
ments arise in decisions about pack- 
aging, merchandising, advertising, 
decorating and architecture. And. 
of course, you face moral judg- 
ments all the time. 

Decision-making research at The 
University of Akron shows that 
each situation requires its own 
Special skills and techniques, and 
that diflerent kinds of people are 
gixxi at different kinds of decision- 
making. Interviews with business- 
men support thcs<^ findings. 

Puzzle-solving 

The essential skills for puzzle- 
solving are getting the relevant 
facts, knowing when you've got 
them and arranging them logically 
in your mind or on paper so that 
they lead you to correct amclusions. 
A good puzzle-solver has his goal 
clearly in mind, and tends to work 
backward from that goal, trying 
first one, then another path. 

Donald Gottwald, Jr., president 
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Caught . . . 



in spiraling paperwork costs that eat into profits! 



The Addressograph* method of mechanizmg paperwork stops 
endless re-writing of names, numbers, descriptions and other 
data that are a routine part of business. Handles 
such jobs with one quick click of the machine . . , 
replaces slow, tedious high -cost methods. And, it's 
error-free! ■ Addressograph equipment can fit into 



other preset 



present departmental operations, be readily coordinated with 
present routines. No long training period or complex program- 
ming. ■ For information, call your nearby A-M office, 
listed in the Yellow Pages. Or write Addressograph 
Multigraph Corporation, 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 



Addressograph Multigraph Oarporatian 

CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 



Which 
insurance policy 
guarantees your profit 
when calamity closes 
your business? 

(And also covers buildings, 
stocit, equipment, liability, 
medical payments, 
employee dishonesty, 
robbery, burglary, theft, 
transportation 
and other optional 
coverages as needed.) 




NOW ONE POLICY COVERS ALL THESE RISKS-RATES 



With the new Portfolio Policy you can choose 
exactly the protection you need for your busi- 
ness or institution. Nogaps or duplications. No 
costly frills. This is a custom-tailored portfolio 
of protection combined into one insurance 
policy. 

It includes basic Property and Liability in- 
surance plus any Optional Coverage you select, 



in any combination. It is designed to give you 
complete protection in one, simple, easy-to- 
read package. 

You can save money in two ways : ( 1 ) The 
Portfolio Policy is written to fit your business, 
so you don't pay for extras you don't need. 
(2) Your hazards are individually rated so 
you don't pay for someone else's dangerous 



FIREMAN'S FUND AMERICAN 



THE FINEST PROTECTION AVAILABLE FOR YOUR FAMILY, YOUR 



This one 




PORTFOLIO POLICY 



THEM INDIVIDUALLY FOR LOWEST PREMIUM COSTS! 



risks or poor management. 

There is one premium. One renewal date. 
A defei'red payment plan is available. Find 
out how the new Fireman's Fund American 
Portfolio Policy can provide better protection 
and save money for your company. 



JM Pofl'tpllo Policy 

INSURANCE 

PROPERTY ANO VOUR BUSINESS. 



FIRKMAN'S 

FUND 

AMKIUCAN 

IS-sl RANCr. troMI'ANIKS 



In invgiing 

our aj(fni lo y<mr jilatf cil 
btuinns for an imrrvlcw, lie 
will prcicnl vou wllh ltii» 
ncwly-mitiUfl Rcnnc<!> half- 
flollar In ;< niliil lurlir j>a|)cr- 
weight- >tail [his Mui|juii. 




Finiinm** Funil ATtirrlian Iiiiikirancr 

SSSS California Strett 

San Fratidsco, California 94120 

f rnclose inv busincM Icticrficati. f'lraie 
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Computer player 



I 



Put a disc on the spindle. Push a 
button. 

In milliseconds, you're retrieving 
data for a payroll, cost accounting, 
invoicing — as many operations as 
you can store in 122,880 alphanu- 
meric characters. 

The disc fits in the new Friden 6018 
Magnetic Disc File, the economical 



random access memory unit de- 
signed to work with our small-scale 
6010 Computer. 

The combination gives you the least 
expensive, and the only small scale 
computer system ottering the speed 
and versatility of magnetic random 
access disc storage. 
Total cost of computer and disc file 
(including discs and programing) is 
well under $30,000. Now, at a frac- 
tion of the cost, you can afford the 
data processing technique used by 
large firms. 

We offer sales, service and instruc- 
tion throughout the world. Ask your 
local Friden systems man to play the 
6018 Disc File for 
your firm soon. Or 
write Friden, Inc., 
San Leandro, Calif. 

A SubsitSiary ot The Singsr CompanY 



Friden 



DECISIONS 

continued 



of the Three-G Corp.. which itianu- 
factures automotive .seat bells, 
points out: 

"Most engineering problpms arp 
essentially puzzles, in which you 
must combine factors of cost, per- 
formance and production technique 
to yield an optimum design. You 
have to keep your goal in mind, 
and marshal all your facfas before 
you can successfully solve an en- 
gineering problem. If you act before 
you know all that you need to 
know, you're liable to make costly 
mistakes." 

When you need help in puzzle- 
solving, look for these characteris- 
tics: 

Clear and incisive thinking: The 
man you choose must be able to 
think straight through to the goal 
and back again. 

Training and experience in the 
field: He must know relevant facts 
when he sees them, and he must 
know how to put them together. 

Attention to details: A good 
puzzle-solver goes in for thorough 
research. 

He may be a plodder. 

Remember that a good puzzle- 
solver is not necesstuily gixid with 
people. He deals with facts. Give 
him the problem and let him work 
it out. 

Risk'taking 

Risk-taking is different For in- 
stance, complete research is not 
necessary. He who insists on having 
all (he facta l«'fore he invests will 
never take the risk, for all of the 
facts aren't in until the race is run 
and the window is closed. That is 
not to say that you should ignore 
facts. 

Rather, you must use them dif- 
ferently than you do when you 
solve a puzzle. The es.wntial skill 
of the successful risk-taker is the 
ability to assign probabilities to 
future events on the tiasi.s of some 
of the facts and then to act on the 
strength of those probabilities. Risk- 
takers who concentrate on the de- 
sired outcome of their decision will 
tend to ignore the possible conse- 
quences of an undesirable outcome 
and hence will act ra.shly. On the 
other hand, concentration on the 
undesirable possibilities will yield 
excessive conservatism. 

It is hard to find objective help 
in risk-taking. You must take most 
of your risks yourself. When you 
do sec'k help, look for an individual 
who knows enough afx)ut the field 
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The world's tallest horse 

(or how a HugKes Helicopter can ride iierfl 1 
on a ranch for only 14$ a mile I 



Sinton, Texas- The Edwurils-AWIdcr Hiiiitli 
compli'!! (four r;iivtht'S incr;iKiiiK 2(1.000 
iicm PM-h) iisc^i :i Hiinlu>s twii-pl.icf lidi- 
viipU-r to liL-rtl fiiltlr. 

One rfiistiii; ihtTf'.s «» imidi iimI (■■itatr in 
cover. Ancitlicr rcusori; llic !icav\ liriish 



ting a ruiich Ukr^: )i;t]f .lit liinir (unci- halt .i 
(lay). Pilot Holbeii. wlin diH*.s all lilv Unsbt-s 
tnaintt'D.-mLi'. keeps it in a liuiltlint; iie.u to 
iiiiother versulilc farm ni.ithiiie. tin- Irat-tor. 



Bakersfietd, Calif, — This rkli fanniiiK i-eii- 
ti't IS one III ni.iiiy across the couiilry wtu-rc 
Hiighe.'i coiiipLict helit'optm are ri-tnakiiit! 
llic crop spray picture. 

Many farmers nre .'ipecifyini; tlicy wnnl .1 
Hughes Jiclicoptc-r spray job. How c-oiiu-J' 
l-'.fffctivr wi i'ci kilt with oitr aj)i>liaillnn. 

Salnratioii: inucii tjreater witli a Hii);lies 
.Not just on top of plants hnt iindeniealh. 
too. (The tlinvtuva.sli of the rotor dins it ' 
Drift: initiiuiized. t'overiige: far Kri-ater, No 
skimpiiicat ihc fdijcs nf llii- field 

Other Hughes .uiiiiTttaijcsr small si/e fur 
cliijit'-iii work . . , .imr' visiliiltty for pilot . . . 
.iliility to sit (lowii on its haunt-lies anywhere 
to direct flafimen or reload on fuel or iiisw- 




Herding rattle wilh Huflhea helicopto' 

country liereuhoiits makes citlle hard to 
spot from horseback. But with .1 lielicopter 
iis your moniit. 110 problem Tin- lluuhes is 
.1 vi-iA tall bom-. 

"think l.iki-. a cow " 

rilot Lewis Hollien works closely with 
cowboys 10 rmmdiiiK "P slotk. "Yoii hnvv to 
think like a cow," he says. So he tlm-x, 
knowing their favorite paslitrcs, kiHiwiiic ex- 
actly how they'll react to bii/./.iuR techiiicjucs 

This airlioroe loiindiip K'M's on yeiir-romid 
wit!) main drives in spring ibrandini; and in- 
<x.ndation) and fall (markeliiif! lime). 

Edw;irds-\Vehicr Rauch also u.si-s the 
lhi«hes to spray oats, wlu-.it. lirusb. Insim- 



ticide . . . 
with ariv 



birdlike in.iinnvi-r.il'ilitv fx c> 
ferraii 1 



Eagle Lake, Texa«— Oaii Thornton, o{ 
L.iki'stdt- Irrigation f "o . is a one-man fan 
dull when you >;et him lalkiiie alxint Hollies 
f a rin ■ a iid- ranch versa 1 1 1 i I y , 

HICK, \^'OL\ES, FKNCl-;s 
Mr Tboriitoo .lod lil^ trusty lliinl"-s ti>- 
Uetber survey rice (ii-lds and irriQutioo l anats 



One out ol every three commercijil liellcoplarc 

doUvered in ttie U S today le a Hughe: 




lor «eeds ami jir.i.sses. fix fenct's, Imiit down 
wolves .ind \\ild dous. insli in Iraeloi [uHt 
(be lands at the dealer's p.irkiiiK lot). 



r 




Vou cur tiTOck a lot of Fence (and rciuk* nperfpd fvp«ln 
lift) «rah lliit 3-placc HugKail 

Sometimes bell pic-k op .1 bitiner who 
wants to look aroitnil Ins oun properly and 
check ( itips 



East lo West Coast - lltm!ie.s bcljco)>ti-ra 
today arc in use for fniit anei \ej;etal)lt- 
.sprayins. for dryinj; grapes, killmg small 
h.irdwiMkls amid pine plaiitiuRs, for forestry 
.Old (ire patrol. 

.\ Nl^TTY KIND OK HAHVESTINC, 
Some of the uses surprise e\eo Hofihcs. 
How about this: harveslini' pet-ans - t!ie 
downw-.ish lilerally .sb.ikes ripe imfs froin the 
trees (Texas). 

Dozens ol Mu);lus owners in l.iniiioi;. 
luisiness. (.sinslrnctioii ami otlii-r heavy iii- 
dnstry have found tlial a Hnnltcs two- or 
ihrci'-pluce hetit'opter can quickly recover 
its cost. SnRSeslMl list price for Model 2(X>: 
S24,H7.5. l^irecl op<.'raliiiR cost: 14e a iioile. 
.And. depeiidiuR on your iteeds, it cjn easily 
.iiltl .Ml extr.i d.i\' 1*1 \'OUr v\'ork wtfk. 

Mall coupon for information on IIti){)icH 
)iebts>pters, iiuIiidiiiK news alHiiit fiiuinciiiH, 
leasiiiK plans and low-cost Hi>;ht instnictioii. 



Commercial Helicopler Sales 

DepI 0610. Hushes Tool Co . Aircrah Division 

Culver City. California 90232 

Please tend me your illuatreted lotders. 



I Name 



KUCHES TOOL 



HUGHES HELICOPTERS 

COMPAN¥/AIBCB*ri DIV i -. 
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Big company benefits for small firms 

If you employ 4 or more people (the minimum varies from state to 
state), you can offer them the same kinds of benefits big corpora- 
tions provide. 

The Travelers has a special insurance plan that covers small 
groups— machine shops, doctors' offices, dry cleaners— just about 
any small business. 

You may include Life, Accident, Hospital, Medical, Surgical, and 
Major Medical Insurance— all under the Travelers umbrella of pro- 
tection. The plan can also provide an income for employees whose 
earnings have been interrupted by illness. 

Travelers Insurance will help you keep good workers. And it costs 
far less than you may think. 

Call yourTraveters agent or broker. Find out why more than 1 1 mil- 
lion people are protected by Travelers Group Insurance. 



The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 



COMWeCTICUT 



to assign probabilities accurately, 
and is not afraid to act. 

Strategic problems 

Strategic decision-makers need to 
combine both their skills in the 
solving of puzzles and their skills 
in risk-taking, and add the gift to 
see themselves as others see them. 
The essential skill in strategy is the 
ability to predict how others will 
respond to what you do. Research 
shows that people who make stra- 
tegic decisions as if they were solv- 
ing puzzles or as if they were sim- 
ply taking risks are likely to bp 
outdone by more skilful strategic 
players. 

When you seek help with stra- 
tegic problems, turn to men who are 
good with [wople, who know how to 
control their own behavior in terms 
of others they deal with. (Uyod 
salesmen are good strategists. So 
are good politicians. 

Aesiheiic and moral decisions 

Finally, aesthetic or moral judg- 
ments call for a special aesthetic 
or moral sense. 

Samuel Scherr, president of 
Scherr and McDermott, Inc., in- 
dustrial designers, pt>ints out: "One 
of the worst faults I've seen in in- 
dustrial design occurs when the 
design problem is faced as if it 
were a puzzle. While it is true that 
no product is beautiful if it doesn't 
work, it is certainly not true that 
anything that works is beautiful. 
Good design requires something 
more, and that i,s the trained touch 
of an artist, who after years of 
experience knows almost instinctive- 
ly when something looks right." 

Moral judgments, like aesthetic 
ones, require long training in the 
6tness of thmgs. You cannot rely 
simply on the facts. Ilather, you 
must have a sense of right and 
wrong that guides you almost un- 
consciously mo.st of the time. 

On the other hand, be careful not 
to let aesthetic or moral judg- 
ments be your sole guide when 
solving puzzles, taking risks or when 
making strategic moves. A solution 
can be beautiful or even moral and 
still not be correct. 

The wise decision-maker will 
know his own strengths and weak- 
nesses, and will seek help where he 
needs it. But, above all. he wilt 
apply the right decision technique 
to the problem at hand. 

— NOHMAN K. WASHBUKNE 

The University of Akron 
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'You can't really expect salesmen 
to accept quota increases..." 




^"Why not?" 




I 



If you do business in new construction, you can show 
your salesmen (aad your dealers, too) why their quotas 

keep going up. 

In this industry, management can measure bow much 
potential new business is in each territory — can even 
tell the sales force the names and addresses of the 
prospects that have to be seen. 



Hundreds of companies like yours rely on Objective 
Market Data from Dodge to set quotas that reflect 
actual potential — not just last year's sales. 

E>odge Objective Market Data also helps you meas- 
ure sales performance — make short term forecasts oi 
future demand — improve selling effectiveness at all 
levels. Find out how — mail the coupon, today. 



i DODGE 

St cONSTnuaTlQIM STATIGTICS 
CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 



F. W. Dodge Compony D.pl. NB-I(M 
330 W. 42nd Slreet 
New York, K. ¥. 10O36 

I'd like to have your booklet, "How 
to Inttirov^ Salcfl BfTectiveneBS In 
the New Cotiilruction Market," 
and other details on how Dodic? 
c(n help us lell more effectively. 
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SUPREME COURT 

continued from page 33 

to pack the Court. But the Court 
itself changed nevertheless in the 
face of New Deal pressure and began 
okaying more of President Roose- 
velt's economic actions. "The Court 
might decide to give ground some 
this year." 

What do these trends portend in 
the way of coming Supreme Court 
action in the next few years? 

Business rulings ahead 

"I don't think the Court is going 
to be particularly pro-business or 
proHWrporation," worries a southern 
law school dean who is an expert on 
corporate law. "You can see the way 
the wind blows in antitrust rulings." 

In five major antitrust cases, the 
Supreme Court earlier this year 
made it more diiflcult for larger com- 
panies to merge. It in effect told 
bigger firms they would have to ex- 
pand through internal growth in- 
stead of through mergers. It also 
recognized broad modem definitions 
of industrial markets recognizing 
that different types of products- 
metal, paper and glass containers, 
for example- ail compete with each 
other. 

Not everyone considers this trend 



antibusine^, to be sure. Dean Gris- 
wold, among others, agrees with the 
Supreme Court thesis that restric- 
tions on many mergers encourage 
competition by holding open the 
door to smaller businesses. 

Paul Kauper, University of Mich- 
igan Law School authority on the 
Court. fores€*es further tightening of 
antitrust rulings. But, in accord 
with Frank Newman, dean of the 
University of California Law School 
at Berkeley, he expects that the 
Court will break little new ground 
on broad questions of the relation- 
ship of business to the government. 
This field was pretty much settled 
in the first half of the century with 
endorsement of antitrust laws and 
New Deal programs. 

State taxation of proceeds of inter- 
state commerce remains an area with 
many unclear spots with resultant 
pressure for Supreme Court rulings, 
Columbia's Mr. Wechsler observes, 
adding that adequate delineation of 
the scope of state authority may well 
require systematic action by Con- 
gress. 

Just a few months ago, the high 
bench made its latest ruling in the 
field by giving the State of Wash- 
ington authority to tax income from 
certain sales by General Motors 
Corp. This ruling was interpreted 
as bolstering states' taxation rights 



Watch for: 

Europe's politics affect you 

Your business will feel the ultimate impact of future 
decisions made in London, Bonn, Paris and other 
centers of political power in Western Europe. Look- 
ing ahead to 1965, England's world-watching Econo- 
mist Intelligence Unit tells how political forces are 
shifting in Europe and what these new trends will 
mean to American exporters and importei-s. What- 
ever your company's tie to foreign trade, you won't 
want to miss this authoritative forecast. 

. . . and many other timely, important, useful 
and exciting articles in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 



in preference to federal authority 
over interstate commerce. 

Congress will discuss next year 
new laws designed to spell out re- 
spective taxing authority in this 
field. And this will be tested in the 
Supreme Court if finally enacted. 

Mr. Griswold expects a possibly 
important tax ruling this term when 
the Court decides a case involving 
Atlas Life Insurance Co. and the 
methods by which insurance compa- 
nies may treat income from state 
and municipal securities for tax pur- 
poses. Insurance companies and offi- 
cials in the tax-exempt securities 
field are watching this case closely. 

Regulatory agencies 

Of even broader potential impact 
if it comes aboul would be a new 
Supreme Court look at the opera- 
tions of the many federal bureaus 
which control business- the regula- 
tory agencies. 

Dean Rostow forecasts a probable 
rise in challenges to these agencies* 
authority through application of the 
guarantee by the federal Constitu- 
tion of due process of law The con- 
stitutional principle of federal au- 
thority over interstate commerce has 
been largely settled, he say,s. But 
many businessmen and others have 
become concerned about the means 
by which the agencies carry out fed- 
eral regulation. 

Many members of today's Court 
have had enough experience? in and 
with present-day government to un- 
derstand how regulation in practice 
can present procedural problems of 
constitutional dimensions, adds Mr. 
Wechsler. 

In some specific agency prob- 
lems, California's Mr, Newman ex- 
pects the Court will make rulings 
over the next few years further clari- 
fying Federal Power Commission 
authority. 

"My gueas is that the justices will 
also get to ruling on the extent to 
which radio and television stations 
csm editorialize on the air," he adds. 

Expanding authority 

The Court's heavy emphasis on 
the Fourteenth Amendment's due 
process of law provision in recent 
civil rights, reapportionment and 
other cases convinces many authori- 
ties that the justices will apply that 
amendment to many other fields, 
just as Mr. Rostow sees it being ap- 
plied to regulatory agency matters. 
"An expansive interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment" is the way 
Mr. Wechsler describes the trend. 

This emphasis will bring more 
rulings defining the rights of ac- 
cused persons in matters concerning 
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The Andersons, prominent Midwest 
grain dealers, recently bought 145 
used, hopper-type railroad cars to 
augment their existing carrier stock. 
Their own cars were painted yellow; 
the used ones were badly weathered. 

For all cars, management specified 
a rugged maintenance paint that 
would restore metal surfaces, seal out 
moisture and add uniform, good ap- 
pearance. The choice was a colored 
aluminum paint made by The Perry & 
Derrick Paint Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The huge project is still in progress, 
but you can see (above) the remark- 
able improvement. Restored cars are 




are now two shades of harmonizing 
green. 

Made with Alcoa® Pigments, colored 
aluminum paints like P&O resist cor- 
rosion, stand up to the elements sea- 
son after season. Colors wilt not fade 
—in fact, they usually increase in bril- 
liance as the coating weathers. Apply 
with brush, roller or heavy-duty spray 
equipment. 

Alcoa does not make aluminum 
paint, but Afcoa Pigments are used in 
the best products of the paint indus- 
try. Please send the coupon for our 
two new booklets, excellent guides to 
better property maintenance. 



Aluminum Company of America 

871-K Alcoa Buiiding. 

Piltsbufgti, Pa. 15219 

Please send your free booklets: 

n Aluminum Ptint Mtnuil 

1 j Ptinling With Aluminum In Color 

N ami 

ComjM nif 

Addctu 

Cilr 
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AUlOM firings You AAMnci'i Finnt Ntws Shfw 
... THE HU«TLIY-BRINKL£Y REPORT, on NBC TV 

B ALCOA 



What can you do about this wasteful ■ walking 






Kodak Cavalcade Copier— 1st choice for all-around copying 



Put one of these all-new Kodak 



It's just smart business! What you save on walking and 
waiting quickly pays for each department's copier. And 
your savings are greater still because Kodak— and only 
Kodak— lets you match the copier to individual needs. 

Matching the need. For departments that usually 
need multiple copies of reports or other items, it's waste- 
ful to pay a nickel or more for each of the extras. Install 



Cavalcade Copiers . . . you'll get as many as six extra 
copies for less than a penny apiece. 

For offices that usually need one copy of things, 
choose the Readvprint Copier, It's completely different, 
gives you a top-quality copy in seconds for pennies. No 
warm-up! No waiting. 

Low-cost, dependable. Both of these all-new Kodak 



ind waiting 




Kodak RuDrpRtNT Copter— 1st choice for fast single-copy needs 



copiers at each point of need ! 



copiers have automated features that speed copy- 
ing, improve copy quality, simplify upkeep. (These 
copiers are easy as a typew^riter to care for.) 

See them at your Koda k Copy Products Dealer's. 

Visit his Copy Center today. Try out both copiers. 
Use any originals, even halftones. Make any cost 
comparison. You'll be surprised how much you can 



save in your company w/ith exclusive Kodak "match 
the need" office copying. Or m\te to-. EASTMAN 
KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 14650. 

New advances in office copying 
keep coming from KODAK 



Kodak 

T**oii>4aic 



Planning new offices? Furnishing a reception area or conference room? All- Steel has the matching 
quality in a complete line of office furniture to make your office planning easier. The harmonizing new 
colors and clean, straightforward lines of the 2500 design make it easy to bring style and color coordi- 
nation to the complete office. See your All- Steel dealer. He'll help you make the right, colorful decision. 



whatever your choice 
it's a colorful decision 




SjiJa THE CHOICE WHEN YOU WANT QUALITY, TOO 



All-Steel Equipment Inc. 



Auroro, llHrtolt 



r SUPREME COURT 
continued 
cx)nfessions to police, search and 
seizure, self-incrimination and right 
to counsel, says Proft'ssor Kauper, 
"I have little question." asserts 
Allan F. Smith, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School, "that 
the business of the Court for some 
time will involve civil rights and 
broad question.s in protection of the 
individual and the indigent- There 
is a predilection of the Court to 
take these cases." 

On the basis of present patterns, 
the justices also may s(X)n get back 
into the emotionally and legally 
touchy field of church-state relations. 

Jefferson B. Fordham. dean of 
the University of Pennsylvania Law 
J/j^ Schtxil, exjjects present exemptions 
of church property from many forms 
of taxation will be challenged .soon 
on grounds that the exemptions over- 
step constitutional separation of 
church and state. "It is my no- 
tion," he says, "that the Supreme 
Court will find it difficult to sustain 
the exemption, at least as applied to 
church property used directly for 
religious purpostis as distinguished 
from investment property or prop- 
erty devoted to one or another wel- 
fare purpose." 

Unless the justices alter their re- 
cent course, they will exert the 
Court's and Uncle Sam's authority 
even further into fields previously 
left to state and local governments, 
many of the law school leaders ex- 
pect. How far this road will lead, 
opinions differ. 

Professor Kauper sees the Court 
moving in the direction of applying 
the Fourteenth Amendment to more 
state laws and practices. There al- 
most certainly will be further over- 
ruling of old cases and declaration 
of new dtxrtrines, ho believes. "I 
think there has been a steady trend 
in the direction of weakening state 
authority," he told N a t i o n ' s B u s i - 

NESS. 

Political involvement 

"One of the most important trends 
is the Court's concern with the in- 
tegrity of the political process," 
notes Mr. Mason, who sees the re- 
cent reapix>rtionment decisions as 
one significant mi]e.stone- Until 
^these decisions, reapportionment 
and many other matters had been 
shunned by the Court on grounds 
they are political matters which vot- 
ers and their legislative representa- 
tives can best solve. 

"These cases show that when you 
have mixed in a gcxxl number of po- 



litical elements, it now doesn't deter 
the court from acting," says Penn- 
sylvania's Dean Fordham. "It sug- 
gests there are other areas where 
the Court might not feel restrained 
about entering." 

A next step, Mr. Wechsler sug- 
gests, could be Supreme Court rul- 
ings on voting for city and other 
local offices. New York City's char- 
ter detours from the one-man. one- 
vote principle by weighting votes 
so there is always al least one mem- 
ber of an opposing party on the city 
council. This arrangement might be 
challenged, for example. The Court 
refused to go along with a previous 
suit against the voting system but 
that was before its recent reappor- 
tionment rulings. 

Few of the authorities figure the 
Supreme Court will reach very deep- 
ly into rulings on substantive state 
laws. 

"The Court is free in telling state 
courts what to do about criminal 
procedure and other matters," ob- 
serves Stanford's Mr. Gunther, "But 
it gives great weight to what state 
and national legi.slators do." 

One type of state law that could 
face court scrutiny soon will ht» Ihws 
against interracial marriages. "I 
think we may see a miscegenation 
case this term," says Professor Ma- 
son, The Court has failed to rule 
directly on the constitutionality of 
such marriages up to now. 

Backers vs. critics 

Backers of the Court see these 
changes in the justices' concerns as 
simply a reflection of the modem 
age with its swifter communications, 
larger economic unit.s and better 
education. 

"We are one country," declares 
Dean Griswold. emphasizing the 
"are." 

"The law is never stable," argues 
Dean Rostow, stating a favorite 
theme of the legal profession. "It is 
a living thing. It is changing. But 
so is society changing." 

But many worried critics fear 
change may be going too far and 
too fast. They are concerned thai 
the Supreme ('ourt is weakening the 
federal system, the freedom of citi- 
zens to run their own affairs at local 
levels and undermining national 
confidence in the essential stability 
and impartiality of the law. 

A .separate analysis comes from 
Dean Forrester of Cornell. He 
lieves much of the change brought 
alxjut by Court decisions has been 
good. 

"The question wfiich must be 
asked, however," he told Nation ".s 
BusiNKHS, "is whether the Cour. 



is staying within the proper confines 
of its constitutional power in this 
role of social and political reformer. 

"It is true that the Court must 
make law to some degree in the 
process of interpreting the law, but 
its primary function is to serve ns 
an objetrtive arbiter and to interpret^ 
and apply the law as established by' 
the legislature and the institu- 
tion. , . . 

"One of the essentials of the rule 
of law in a civilized government is 
reasonable stability and predicta- 
bility in the law. The role of tlie 
Court as an impartial and reliable 
arbiter of the law is a vital one in 
the maintenance? of the rule of law 
under the American system. 

"If the people c-ome to believe 
that constitutional law is nothing 
more than an expression of the cur- 
rent opinion of a voting majority of 
the membere of the Court Uiere is 
danger that acceptance of and re- 
spect for the Court will diminish 
and that public respet^t for biw and 
order in general will suffer. The 
court may lose more for the nation 
than it has gained if its traditional 
role of impartial arbiter is lost by 
excesisive self-assertion of its t)wn 
views on current is,sues. 

"The use of the judicial power as 
an active agent of scKial and po- 
litical reform is endorsed by many 
because they approve of the re- 
forms. . . . But the day may come 
when the results are not so pleas- 
ing, yel the u.se of the power may 
be fully established and in the 
hands of those who may abuse it," 

END 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued from page 21 

Council, Inc. He says pre- 19.50 
graduates now in managerial jobs 
could profit from brush-up training 
in the new language of applied 
mathematics, which has sprinted to 
the for<' in business in recent years. 

While it's important for execu- 
tives to keep abreast of new t<x,*h- 
niques. the old rudiments of good 
management are still valid, Dr. 
Maynard asserts. 

He advises a balanced blend of 
both the old and new in future pro- 
grams for developing administrative 
.skills. 



Definition of an executive otTertKi by 
a leading Iwiurer on managenien' : 
"An executive is a guy who walks 
arounr! with n worried expri^ssion 
on h.. .abordinates' faces." 
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When 
&how 

to quit 
a job 

It is not a simple matter, but 
these suggestions can help you 

Deciding to qvn a job is one of the most impor- 
tant steps you can take. And if you follow today's 
normal pattern, you probably will make such 
decisions more than once in the remainder of your 
career. 

Every resignation requires thorough consideration 
and knowledgeable implementation. 
Why? 

One top manager cites this fact: You never know 
when you may want to work for your present com- 
pany again. Therefore, it is wise to keep as good 
a relationship as possible with all employers. 

A further reason for quitting on a friendly note is 
more commonly recognized; You will undoubtedly 
need a letter of recommendation. 

Or a prospective employer, realizing that people 
often speak more freely than they write, may tele- 
phone your boss and ask about you. Much can be 
learned then about your rampetence, loyalty and 
dependability, not only through what is said, but by 
how it is said. 

A well executed resignation can further your 
chances of possible re-employment. And it can aid 
a former employer's attempts to be objective in dis- 
cussing your strengths and weaknesses with others. 

It is difficult to be objective about anyone who has 
alienated us. Despite their best efTorts, former em- 
ployers are not likely to be exceptions to this rule. 



Then when should you actually quit a job? 
The board chairman of one of the nation's largest 
advertising agencies says he would advise a friend 
to change his job, "when he is getting no satisfaction 
out of it. When he has no respect for his bosses. 
When he can put himself ahead five or 10 years 
in either money or responsibility Dy changing jobs. 
Or when he sizes up the new job as an opportunity 
just too exciting lo say 'no' to." 

A Michigan management consultant and president 
of his own rapidly expanding firm, Harry J. Scott, 
says, "If you do not have a carefully detailed career 
plan, and most people don't, you will do well to 
analyze all phases of your situation as objectively 
and completely as possible, 

'"This analy.<5is should include such questions as: 
Where am I at this |x>int in my career? and. Where 
am I going? 

"If you don't overplay die sore points of a job 
before you hand in your resignation, you may dis- 
cover that it would be better to remain in your posi- 
tion, or to try to make a move within your pr^nt 
firm," 

If your considered judgment requires you to leave 
your present job— you can best resign: 

1. When you are in good standing with your firm. 
The best time to get a job is when you have a 

job. When you are unemployed, you are at a dis- 
advantage in seeking employment. Lack of a regular 
paycheck may lower your self-confidence. And being 
imemployed, for whatever reason, may render your 
judgment and your possible value to another firm 
suspect. The question of why you quit the former 
job— or were fired from it— assumes undue importance 
l>i>th to you and to prospective employers. 

Then, too, if you have been unemployed long, eco- 
nomic necessity may force you to accept a post you 
really don't want, or one beneath your former level. 

2. When you have outgrown your position and 
chances for advancement are severely limited. 




Look for new challenges 
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In this case, realistic appraisal of your abilities 
and of the opportunities in your present company 
are essential. Authorities suggest thorough consulta- 
tion at such times with your bosB or other respon- 
sible personnel, because only rarely can you assess 
the situation accurately through usual channels of 
information. 

3. When you are young enough. 

Harold K. Daniels, vice president for personnel 
relations at Parke, Davis & Co., stresses that, "at 
least by the time you approach 40 you should have 
found yourself, and have most of your job moves 
behind you. 

"With compulsory retirement ages coming earlier 
and earlier, a move that might be undertaken some- 
what lightly at 30 assumes much different pro[x>r- 
tions at, say, 50." 

4. When you seriously disagree with policies of your 
firm. 

Few employees agree with every policy. At times, 
though, either as a result of policy changes by the 
firm, or changes in personal philosophy on your 
part, the level of conflict may become intense. If you 
are unable to work efficiently, or if you have become 
ashamed of your t»mpany^s practices, this most 
likely is the time for you to consider moving. 

5. When another firm offers you a hefty salary in- 
crease. 

Additional money, alone, is a questionable basis 
for changing jobs. 

"If you make the decision to quit your job be- 
cause of money only, provided your present firm has 
decent personnel and salary policies, and most mod- 
ern concerns do," Mr. Daniels points out. "you 
may be surprised uixin joining the new organization 
to find that your higher salary does not represent a 
true dollar increase because the latter company may 
not offer as many fringe benefits, bonuses, and wage 
increases as the former. 



"Money also can be one of thj m(«t dangerous 
reasons for quitting. 

"Sometimes a person may use the possibility of 
more money being offered by another company as a 
wedge to get a saJary increase from his pr^ent em- 
ployers. 

"This plan seldom works to the man's advantage, 
and may even boomerang and cost him his job before 
he is ready to leave." 

6. When you have been with a company long enough 
that leaving will not result in your being classified 
as a job-hopper. 

How often you can change jobs safely within a 
given length of time varies by occupational field. 
Frequent shifts are acct^table in some professions, 
such as advertising and public relations. But in cer- 
tain areas— banking, for example— such a record may 
raise serious doubts about you. 

As a rule, employers are more concerned about 
your reasons for terminating jobs than with the 
exact number of moves you have made. 

Frank L. Crowder, C.L.U., of Atlanta, the Cotton 
States Insurance Companies' director of agencies for 
life insurance, feels that a man may change jobs 
whenever a real opportunity presents itself, "as long 
as the move represents a step up the career ladder 
for him. 

"But I always seriously question horizontal m 
There probably are reasons for them, but those 
sons have to be extra-good." 

7. When you feel you cannot adjust to change in- 
troduced by a new management team. 

After far-reaching changes are made by a new 
management, a period of teasion frequently is ex- 
perienced by the firm's employees. This often leads 
to better working conditions and other advantages 
once the first shock spends itself. But there are 
occasions when it soon becomes apparent that either 
you, the new management, or both, will not be able 
to make the necessary adjustments. Should this be 
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WHEN & HOW TO QUIT A JOB 

continued 

the case, you may have little choice but to seek other 
e-mployment. 

8. When you are overly inhibited by your job. 

In some instances, you may be so inhibited by 
circumstances surrounding your job that you cannot 
realize your potential. Some individuals even be- 
come too inhibited to mention their frustrations to 
their superiors. Such men are deprived of opportuni- 
ties to develop their capacities, and perhaps, to 
advance. "Unfortunately," Mr. Daniels adds, "this 
type of individual usually sees only one way out. 
That of quitting his job." 

9, When health requirements make the firm's loca- 
tion impossible for you or for some member of your 
family. 

Under these conditions a move to another job 
and, or climate is imperative. 

Unique conditions may prevail 

There are other situations which necessitate job 
shifts. Some of these depend upon special circum- 
stances, such as a situation in which your depart- 
ment is so badly downgraded that your reputation 
will suffer through continued association with the 
firm, or a dilemma arising from the fact that your 
company does not provide adequate equipment with 
which to work. 

Particularly in scientific fields, modern equipment 
can become a critically important requirement. In 
the recent exodus of scientists from Great Britain to 
the United States, lack of facilities appears to be 
the only reason some valued scientists have had for 
changing jobs. 

When you cannot tolerate continued close associa- 
tion with your present co-workers, a job change also 
might be advisable. 

These points presuppose that you have had no 
clear-cut career plan. If you have, the time will 
probably coroe when you must, for the good of your 
career, move to a new post. 

Alan Wolfley, financial vice president of the Car- 
borundum Co., asserts: "When a man has planned 
career objectives, there come those times when he 
must leave a job regardless of how happy he may 
be in it." 

He emphasizes that, "changing jobs is part of one's 
own selective processes, and the successful executive 
will always seek more responsibility and challenge." 

Similarly, Philip L. Ash, Frederick Chusid & Co.'s 
Detroit division manager, states, "The two most 
common times that top-level executives ( in the 
$50,000 to 100,000 salary range) consider chang- 
ing jobs are: first, when they feel a lack of chal- 
lenge in their positions; and second, when they are 
blocked— for whatever reasons— from further advance- 
ment in their companies," 

Best time to change 

If you are single, or married but with no children, 
you probably will give little thought to the best sea- 




Dangerous lure 



son for changing jobs. But for people with families, 
late July and early August are the most desirable 
months for relocating, since your children's school 
year will not be interrupted. 

Psychologists report that children can benefit from 
moving to their new community as early as possible 
in the summer so they can make new friends there 
before entering a strange school. 

How to quit 

Many managers agonize over how to best tell their 
company they're leaving. 

As one executive puts it. "The hardest part is 
mustering up the nerve to tell the boss— unless you 
have been waiting for a chance to kick him in the 
shins— that you are quitting." 

Most often the procedure is begun by an employees 
during a di.scussion with his immediate superior, 
then with someone from the personnel department. 

Occa.sionally, he will talk with other company offi- 
cials. Only then does he write his letter of resigna- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, this last step sometimes is omitted. 
Each time that you quit a job, a letter of resignation 
should be written. 

This is true even when everyone in your office 
knows that you are leaving. F'roper wording of the 
resignation letter is not, in itself, a problem. Most 
good books on writing business letters include ex- 
amples which can be tailored to your situation, if 
you feel you need a guide. 

On occasions, people saddle themselvw; with an 
unnecessary burden of secrecy or deception regard- 
ing their reasoiLs for changing jobs. 

This is unfortunate. Recent extensive interviews 
with top-level executives, with in-tompany personnel 
men, and with management placement firms indicate 
that they value an individual's accurate appraisal 
of his position and the pos-sibilities it offers for at- 
taining his career objectives. 

ir his chances for advancement actually are not 
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WHEN & HOW TO QUIT A JOB 

continued 

good, or if other extenuating factors are involved, a 
resignation will not be a surprise. Reasons for leav- 
ing—such as the following— usually will be accepted 
with little comment by the firm he quits and the 
one he joins: 

You want additional challenge, r^ponsibility, rec- 
ognition. 

You want to broaden your background through 
experience in a new field which you hope will lead 
to the p<isition that you ultimately desire. 

Your boss is so near your own age, and in such 
good health, that you see little real opportunity for 
advancement by replacing him. 

Another company has offered you such a substan- 
tial salary increase that you cannot refuse. 

You either will be able to travel as much as you 
wish on the new job, or to travel less frequently. 

Your health, or that of a family member, requires 
that you relocate in a different climate. 

You can't get along with your boss or with your 
associates. 

At times, personality conflicts are seized upon as 
alt -encompassing explanations for quitting. 

Excellent advice regarding this is given by Dorothy 
B. Mignault, executive director of the YWCA of 
metropolitan Detroit. She cautions, "Whenever your 
reason for leaving a job is a personality conflict, you 
must be prepared to explain the nature of the con- 
flict. Of course, you're seldom asked to name names, 
but be honest and frank in discussing the situation 
and be willing to accept your share of the responsi- 
bility." 

Timing your notice 

Ethically, the lengtli of time required after giving 
notice may vary with your position and with com- 
pany practice. But as a rule of thumb, you should 




Put it in writing 




Personality conflict 



be prepared to remain from two weeks to 30 days, 
or for one full pay period. 

Occasionally a company may ask that you leave 
.sooner than you anticipated, after you serve notice. 
Such organizations believe that you will be of little 
value to them once you decide to leave and in 
highly competitive flelds any additional information 
that you might learn during a lame.-duck period 
tx)uld prove embarrassing both to you and to the 
company. 

On the other hand, there are times when your 
firm will be only too glad to have you remain in a 
strategic position. This is especially true when you 
are requested to train your replacement. 

Your new employers .seldom will insist that you 
join them immediately. But should they demand 
your presence in a few days, your reputation prob- 
ably will suffer if you do not insist upon a com- 
promise between such extremely short notice to your 
former firm and the accepted full pay period. 

"There are instances when you agree to join an 
organization at a specified time," Mr. Daniels points 
out, "but for some reason your old company asks 
you to stay on a little longer. 

"In such a case, it is advisable to discuss this with 
the new firm and request the time, if you honestly 
can help the old company out of a jam. You'll 
usually gain approval to do this. At the same time, 
your sense of loyalty will show the new concern 
what they could expect from you in like circum- 
stances." 

The exit interview 

Some companies still schedule exit interviews 
whenever any employet' leaves. 

These interviews usually are requested by the per- 
sonnel department. They are designed to determine: 
1, why the employee is leaving; 2, his attitudes 
toward the company, his supervisors and his fellow 
workers; 3, what typ»e of concern he is joining, and 
the opportunities it offers; and. 4, to alert the per- 
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What would this machine do 
if your cashier tried to ring 
up a sale without recording 
all vital inventory 
information? 




(t can't do a thing, it's pre-pro- 
grammed for control. When your 
cashier rings up a sate the NCR 
Register instantly •recognizes' the 
classification number oi the mer- 
chandise. Immediately (and auto- 
matically) special interlocks go 
into effect. These force the cashier 



Nothing 



to record the unit stock number in 
order to be able to complete the 
sale. (We hate to use force — but 
it's the oniy language cash regis- 
ters understand.) 

Thus, cruciat unit stock data is 
captured on the spot and your 
inventory control is up^to the- 



minute. This means significant 
savings in time, money and sales. 

For complete information on 
how NCR Registers can enforce 
recording of complete stock data — 
with every sale - call your local 
NCR Representative. Or write to 
NCR, Dayton, Ohio 45409, 




BE SURE TO VISIT THE NCH PAVILION AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ^ 



WHEN & HOW TO QUIT A JOB 

continued 

sonnel department to matters of which it should be 
aware. 

Additionally, such interviews are used as a public 
relations tool aimed at keeping the employee as a 
friend of the organization. 

Requests for frank respohses may pose problems 
for you. 

If you have been happy in your position, you 
probably will want to provide information which 
could be helpful to the firm. But if you have per- 
mitted negative feelings to iiuild up, this interview 
would appear to be the perfect place to vent them. 

Competent personnel men would like for you to 
be completely candid during exit interviews and 
will treat all you say with utmost discretion. In some 
cases, nevertheless, it's wise to exercise caution in 
making derogatory statements about a company. 

Before you speak you should weigh any negative 
points that occur to you. Frequently, the gist of your 
message can be communicated through helpful sug- 
gestions rather than accusations. 

This is doubly true if your criticism could be 
damaging to the firm, or to your supervisors and 
colleagues. 

Remember that the person to whom you talk 
probably plans to remain with the company. In 
some cases, he might resent extremely uncompli- 
mentary statements about his organization. Further- 
more, this very individual may someday be asked to 
write a letter of recommendation for you. 

Fewer exit interviews are required today than in 
the past. Even huge organizations where they were 
once common now omit them, according to Roberto 
Beccardi, an engineer who recently left a major auto- 
mobile company. 

After resigning to return to South America, he 
said, "Just before I left, I was asked only if I was 




going to work for another automotive firm, and if I 
had turned in my company-owned equipment and 
pass . . . and that was that." 

Your pBtsonal oiitfook 

Few people, especially when they are deciding to 
quit a job, consider tiie possibility that they might 
face rather severe psychological repercussions. 

For instance, handling confidential information 
gained while employed by a firm may become a 
problem. 

Most people agree that betrayal of the company's 
confidences is highly unwise. Yet several executives 
who have given the question prolonged consideration 
take a nearly opposite view. They ask. How can you 
not know what you do know, and, in stjme cases 
aren't you hired for the sum total of your knowledge 
about your field— confidential or otherwise? 

Here, as in many other situations, each person 
must make his own decision and act accordingly. 

But apart from ethical considerations, leaving a 
job may shock you into realizing how important 
a part of your life your former position has been. 

Many agree with Frank Crowder, who feel.s that, 
"perhaps the most unpleasant part of quitting a job 
is actually breaking away from your friends at the 
company." 

You also may find it hard to leave surroundings 
which have become familiar. Thi.s can be as true 
of uncomfortable conditions, as of those which were 
enjoyable. If you are security-minded and considered 
your old job a sure thing, you may have difficulty in 
adapting to a new position in which you are not 
so secure. 

In this regard. Miss Mignault stresses her con- 
viction that, "the only security in the world today 
is inner security— the kind that comes from knowing 
that you've given your best efforts to whatever you've 
tackled." 

Leaving a position may allow you to breathe a sigh 
of relief and feel that you are your own man again. 
If so, you probably will have little doubt regarding 
the wisdom of your decision. 

But if your resignation constitutes an admission 
of a mistake in judgment when you joined the com- 
pany, or an out-and-out defeat; that relief may be 
tinged with considerable regret for things done or 
not done during your tenure there. Also, guilt feel- 
ings may arise if you know that you did not do as 
good a job as you should have. 

Such feelings are hard to admit, even to oneself. 
But many psychologists believe that the sooner you 
can admit them the sooner you can learn what is 
causing them. This will permit you to face the actual 
problems instead of evading them. By learning to 
solve such difficulties, you can build up a repertoire 
of adequate response patterns which then can tie 
used when similar situations arise. 

— C. B. SHELTON and MELSA COLGROVE 

REPRINTS of "When and How to Quit a -loh " may be 
obttiined for 30 cents a copy. $14 per 100, or $120 per 
1.000 postpaid from Nation's Bminess. 1615 H 
Street. N. W.. Washington, D. C. 20006. Please en- 
close remittance with order. 
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Volkswogerv Truck owners tell us moin- 
lenonce usually runs them holf the cost of 
(heir other trucks. 

The VW Truck doesn't need onti-lreeze. 
Or flushing. Or droifiing. Or hoses. (The 
engine's oir-cooted.) 

It rorely takes oil between chonges. 

A set of tires goes 35,000 miles. 

Even our big boxy shope is economicol. 



Takes pennies only. 



After oil, it isn't every U-foot truck thot 
hos 170 cubic leet of spoce. Or con carry o 
2,205 -pound steer. Or deliver a profit 
on 0 1. pound pockoge of homburger. 

looding and untooding is economicol 
and fast, too. Becouse you've got o 4- 
foot-wide hole-in-tho-side. And a new 
wide opening In bock. 

Then there's the gos. 



Our big new engine still runs on regulor. 
And it'll still sove you 2i a mile compered 
to coflventionot trucks. 

Suppose you drive your VW around 
2,000 miles o month. This meons you're *40 
a month to the good. Or *4flO o 
yeor. Or * 1,440 in three years. 
I Just on gas of one.) 
Thoi's 0 lot of pennies. 
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Here are some of the cost-conscious firms that 
chose USS Cyclone Steel Fence-Aluminum- 
Coated. Why? Because of this common -sense 
fact: the stronger and more corrosion-resistant 
a fence, the longer its service life.* 

*USS CvcLONE Steel Fence— Aluminum-Coated is 50% stronger 
than all-aluminum fence and its coating lasts 3-5 times longer 
than a galvanized coating. Your Cyclone man can show you a 
nearby installation. Just fill in and mail the coupon below, 
USS and CrcLONB are registered trademarks. 
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Cyclone Fence 

United States Steel Corp. 
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PiH&burgh. Pa. 1S230 

□ Send me more Information about USS Cyclone Ste«l Fence— Aluminum-Coated. 

□ Have a representative call with furttier Information or free estimata. 

□ Arrange to show ina ■ nssrby Cyclone Fence Installation. 
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continued from page 39 

the surface evidence of good per- 
formancf . Rempmbpr that the can- 
didate in his new position will have 
broader responsitiil ities. Consider 
him in the light of thest* responsi- 
bilities. Check his qualiRcations 
thoroughly. Don't be deceived by 
personality. Consider his manage- 
ment skills. 

The techniques and procedures 
for conducting an evaluation vary 
from company to company. They 
do not need to be complicated. In 
some companies the evaluation 
consists merely of a management 
committee getting together and dis- 
cussing the potential of other 
managers under their direction. 

Other companies use a forced 
ranking system. Ranking has merit 
in that it fortres an executive to 
distinguish among his better men. 
To be done well, it requires a 
penetrating analysis and compari- 
son of the perwnal and perform- 
ance characteristics of each man- 
ager. It has a decided disadvantage 
in that standards of comparison are 
difficult to establish. Managers in 
upper level assignments have re- 
sponsibilities that often defy com- 
parison. Moreover, the ability to 
assume greater responsibility often 
varies with the position. It i.s the 
combination of experience, person- 
ality and msuiagerial skill that de- 
termines a man's suitability for a 
given position. The man who Is 
ranked number one might be the 
best man in one case and not in 
another. 

In most companies a more re- 
fined system is in operation. Usual- 
ly it involves the completion of ap- 
praisal forms for each member of 
the management group. The forms 
are completed by the superior and, 
in many instances, are reviewed by 
one or two other men in higher 
levels to inject a greater degree of 
objectivity. 

The evaluation is usually di- 
rected to a review of background 
and experience; personal character- 
istics; performance, and potential 
for advancement. 

Background and experience data 
should l>e available on all man- 
agers, particularly those with high 
potential. This information can l>e 
c^tained either from the employ- 
ment application form, or a per- 
sonal history record which is com- 
pleted by each manager and 
brought up to date periodically. 

A recent development in com- 
piling background and experience 
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Three ways to identify the 
newest value in mercury lamps: 




(by the shape) 




(by the package) 



(by the name) 



The newest value in mercury lamps? The new type "E" 
mercury lamps from General Electric. 

They're easy to spot. First, by the distinctivre new 
shape. Second, by the package. The type "E" mercury 
lamp has a color-coded collar. And the collar helps you 
quickly detfermine both the wattage and the type of 
lamp. Third, the name. General Electric, of course. 

General Electric quality leadership continues, too. For 
example, the popular 175-watt mercury lamp gives you 
over 5% more light initially and over 15% more light 
over the life of the lamp than other brands. 



Initially available in 175-watt and 250-watt sizes, the 
new "E" shape will soon replace "BT" style bulbs in 
all popular sizes. 

Add it all up. New shape. New package. And the name 
that means quality leadership. Plus real performance 
advantages. 

If you'd like to know how the new type "E" mercury 
lamps can fit into your present lighting system, just 
contact your nearest General Electric Large Lamp Agent. 

Or write Department C-465, General Electric Company, 
Large Lamp Department, Nela Park. Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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continued 

data has been made possible 
through the programing of person- 
nel information into electronic data 
processing equipment. 

In one of the most successful 
programs for recording this infor- 
mation, International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp. obtains complete 
information on each employee at 
the time of employment on a per- 
sonnel questionnaire. The informa- 
tion is then put on tape and is 
readily available when an inside 
search is being conducted. The in- 
formation is periodically updated 
through the completion of supple- 
mental questionnaires. 

Other companies program per- 
sonnel data into the computer di- 
rectly from the application form. 

Personal characteristics 

Personal characteristics, as they 
have a bearing on performance and 
potential, can be of critical impor- 
tance in an evaluation. But too 
many evaluations are based on per- 
sonal characteristics alone. 

In recent years there has been a 
trend away from appraisals based 
on persona] attributes for several 



good reasons. For one thing, it is 
difficult for the average layman to 
judge a man on personal factors. 

Many appraisal forms have in- 
cluded such factors as personality 
and mental alertness. It would take 
a highly skilled psychologist to do 
justice to an appraisal of these fac- 
tors and, yet, many managers have 
been placed in the awkward posi- 
tion of not only judging their sub- 
ordinates on these factors, but 
counseling with them as well. The 
results have been inadequate and 
frequently meaningless. 

Performance 

Today, more and more compa- 
nies are basing their appraisals on 
job performance. Behind this trend 
is the realization that an analysis 
of performance will uncover any 
personality-related problems which 
have a hearing on performance. 

In other words, performance that 
doesn't measure up may be tracf^ 
to such factors as poor judgment, 
lack of initiative and so forth. Per- 
formance-related appraisals are 
usually more acceptable to line 
operating personnel because they 
speak the language of the business. 
They relate to the planning, organ- 
izing and ojjerating activities. They 
talk in terms of specific objectives 



and can bo reviewed verbally with 
subordinates more constructively 
and with less resistance and greater 
acceptance. 

Potential tar advancement 

The evaluutiOT of potential should 
be considered in the- light of the 
man who is being appraised. Many 
people are relatively happy wi*h 
the status quo. Their development 



The President we elect 
this month will find 
many unresolved issues 
awaiting his attention. 
For an informed analysis 
of what these issues are, 
see the article which 
begins on page 40 



should he directed toward greater 
achievement in their pre-senl jobs. 
For others who have an interest in 
advancing to higher level jobs and 
have the cjipacity, an evaluation 
of management fwtential is more 
api>ropriate. More and more com- 
panies today are conducting their 
management potential surveys in 
two steps; 

A general indication of manage- 
ment potential is given at the time 
of the performance appraisal. 

On a more selective basis, a de- 
tailed evaluation of potential is ob- 
tained on those men who are in- 
terested in and qualify for further 
promotion. 

One aimpany looks at the po- 
tential of all management members 
when it evaluates performance, but 
it concentrates attention on approx- 
imately five per cent of its total 
management group for its most 
penetrating review of advancement 
potential. To quote from its execu- 
tive development manual: 

"Emphasis is placed on the 
younger, more flexible men on 
whom we can build and who best 
fulfill the following requirements: 

"a. Age 30 to 45, with chief in- 
terest centering in the 35-4(1 age 
group. 

"b. Five years' service with the 
company, except in unusual caseB 
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utiliie or process any of the following in your operation: 



Premium Agricuhura) 

Products 
Livestock 

Non Ferrousi Metals 
Rare Karth Minerals 
Excellent Transportation 

Facilities 
Atomic Energy Facilities 



Stimulating Climate 
Phosphate 

I^w-Cost Hydro Power 
Low-Cost Natural Gas 
Abundant Industrial Water' 
Stable Labor Force 
Matchless Recreation 



YOU BELONG IN 




HERE'S WHY: Idaho is an undiscovered giant of enormous 
industrial potential; mineral-rich forestland, upland pla- 
teaus that produce incredible crop yields, studded with 
lakes and cris.scrossed with more clean water than any 
other state in the Union. Thi.s means low cost hydro- 
power, abundant water for industrial use, and recreation 
facilities that give Idaho the most productive and stabk' 
labor force in America. 

The people, the jrovernmcnt and the climate of debt-free 
Idaho WELCOME INDUSTRY, There's room to grow in 
Idaho! 

FOB COMPIETE AND SPECIFIC INFORMATION, CONFIDENTIAtLY 
WHITE IDAHO STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, «4C STATE CAPITOL, BOISE, [OAHO. 





The new IBM Selectric" is no ordinary typewriter! It has no typebars, no nnoving paper 
carriage. Instead, a selective printing element skinns across the page, typing out char- 
acters faster than the eye can see. And it can be changed in seconds to adapt type 
styles to many applications. The new IBM Selectric Typewriter is the result of 15years 
of research—developed and engineered to meet the demand for faster business 
communications. It is the typewriter that puts the future at your fingertips today. 




Whenever a Lincoln penny 
passes through your fingers, remember: 

Lincoln Life's simplified Group Insurance brings better understanding and morale! 



Lincoln Life's entire group insur- 
ance proposal is on a single sheet. 
Also the announcement pamphlet 
and employee certificate are com- 
bined in one piece (all states ex- 
cept Massachusetts t. This simpli- 
fied approach improves employee 
understiinding and boosts morale. 
Here's how: The Lincoln Life an- 
nouncement pamphlet and em- 
ployee certificate are in simple, 
clear-cut terms. They completely 
detail one of the most significant 
and valuable "fringe benefits" your 



company can possibly ofTer to those 
on your payroll. 

Other advantages: 1. Effeclire 
cUiiiti cohtnd nilh minimum cann- 
hanillinq time iititi 2. Faster, leas 
com plica ted billing p roced it res . 



For complete details about these 
and other ways in which you can 
benefit from Lincoln Life'.s simpli- 
fied Group Insurance, we suggest 
you phone or wi-ite your nearby 
Lincoln Life agent. 



CONTROLLED-COST 
MAJOR MEDICAL PLAN: 

Lincoln IaU;'h M.\I.5 uoniraft 
helps employers cont rol medi- 
cal e<3sts by stipulating, in 
advance, specific benefits- 
while retaining the advan- 
tages of major medical in- 
surance. Your Lincoln Life 
agent can tell you all about 
it. Just ask him. 



THE 



Lincoln 
Life 



NATIONAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
Port Wayne, Indiana 
ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 



merely list by expcutive job cate- 
gory the most promising replace- 
ment possibilities. 

Other companies find that re- 
placement tables and organization 
charts require more time and ad- 
ministrative f-ffort than is war- 
ranted by the number of vacancies 
which occur. For this reason, con- 
sideration should be given to the 
volume of replacements which are 
exjjectcd before charts or replace- 
ment tables ore introduced as a 
part of the executive staffing pro- 
cedure. In a company with rela- 
tively low turnover, once every 
three or even every five years may 
be sufficient for a replacement anal- 
ysis. Some companies develop such 
charts only when there appears to 
bo a question of adequate backuj) 
personnel. 

In well over half the companies 
surveyed, a stafT department such 
as personnel, organization planning, 
or executive development coordi- 
nates the search activity, frequently 
drawing on a master file of quali- 
fied candidates to develop a list of 
recommendations. In a smaller 
number of companies, the execu- 
tive who has the vacancy conducts 
his own search, drawing at option 
on personnel records and internal 
references. 

Two companies reported that the 
search for candidates was handled 
by a selection committee. 

Central coordination of inside 
searches offers better access to all 
men in the organization who are 
qualified, regardless of divisional or 
functional lines. The use of the 
central clearinghouse is usually op- 
tional. Sometimes it is so evident 
(bat a particular man is far and 
away the best candidate for a job 
that it is a waste of time to go 
through the procedure of checking 
elsewhere. 

A central operation, however, 
opens up the opportunity to look at 
ciindidateii who may not be known 
to the executive who has an open- 
ing. 

Whether you use such a staff or- 
ganization or search for executive 
talent on your own in your com- 
pany, it is important to remember 
that there are other companies and 
executive recruiting orRanizations 
standing t>y, ready to recognize and 
attract the talent you overlook. END 




fo get genuine 

'fease-for-profir JRUCKLEASING 
DON'T "20%" LEASE 



USE mi I SERVlCi 



o pion to meet your needs for 

\. an expert TRANSPORTATION engineer 

2. a SHOP SERVICE specialist 

3. a proiier FINANCING mettioil & senrice 




mi mvia 

TRUCK IIASING 

Prrh o ffun Ittaf 
fill yfiur Fu*i9 
ami PairpflMF 

- H urnu Irl-ll'l 
. M mltr ■•tiilii 
• H "lunist nig ICR' 



t.«Ki« « ntw CMEVfiOLET ar oiner line uut.i. 



CD 



Sm Yvlldw Pogci or writ*. 
5*nd for Uvkwi — Exptoming 
oft fftrmi of tri^cMfaiingf 

A nqffonwf'^i n^twQrk of totally owntd, 
nationoHy 9-)tp9rhn€9d offihaiwt. 



NATIONAL 

TRUCK I.IASIN6 SrSIlM 

23 Estt Jnckwn Saul^vard 
Suire E ID. Chlcoeo. III. «0M)4 



ACCURATE TIME CONTROL 





Keep wage-hour records... 
on — ^ TIME 

RECORDER 



Time i( retilHered, auiomattcally, the insiam the 
card Is inserted ... in two coSori and correctly 
posiiioned iviih IN nnd OUT fcparotcd in iwo 
columns, Imposilblc to overprint. Yet, this com- 
pletety autmn^ilic BUM TIME RECORDER COSU 
hit than a good typewtiler. Mail coupon today 
for full details. 




NEW LEADERS 

continued 

where special qualifications are well 
knovm to those in higher manage- 
ment echelons. 

"c. Capacity to handle a general 
management a.ssignment (division 
or subdivision manager's position) 
or major staff responsibility (in- 
dustrial relations manager or con- 
troller") or the capacity to advance 
at least three steps l>eyond the 
present level. 

. "d. Presently occupy positions 
below the level of subdivision 
manager. 

"e. Possess a high degree of lead- 
ership, intelligence, initiative and 
personality qualifications." 

United Airlines uses a system in 
which every supervisor is inter- 
viewed to see if he has subordinates 
who might be candidates for pro- 
motion. His statements and the re- 
actions about each of his employees 
are collected on on interview form. 
An independent report olitained 
through individual interviews is 
also obtained from the supervisor 
at the next higher level and a third 
evaluation is made by the personnel 
development staff. 

FMC Corp. develops its evalu- 
ation of management potential 
through the completion of an Ex- 
ecutive Capabilities Analysis. The 
basis for this information is a con- 
tinuing detailed portonnance evalu- 
ation of each manager's future ad- 
vancement capacity. 

How to do it 

The inventory of executive talent 
which is developed through an ap- 
praisal system provides a reatiy 
source to which management can 
turn as vacancies occur. Some com- 
panies, however, carry the planning 
of executive requirements one step 
further. On the basis of appraistil 
information, they match the names 
of executives to the specific posi- 
tions for which they set?m to have 
potential. Thi.'s is done in a variety 
of ways. 

Some companies transfer the ap- 
praisal information to organization 
charts in which number one and, 
in some cases, number two or num- 
ber three replacements are desig- 
nated, f'olor coding is used to indi- 
cate levels of performance and 
potential. 

A more flexible approach is some- 
times taken by companitjs which 



REPRINTS of "Where to Find New 
leaders" may he obtained for 30 
cents a copy. $14 per 100. or $120 
per 1.000 /H)st/xiid from Nation's 
Business. 161'> H St. N.W . Wash- 
ington. D. C. 20006. Pteasr enclose 
remittance. 



I I LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 

I ltl4 Moriftta tlvd.. N.W. Atlanla. Os. Mill 

I I GeivtEcmcn; Without obllg;)1ion, me in- 

I formiiiion and price* about the Lathem 8800. 

[ NAME 

] COMfAHY 

I RMSr 

1 cmf STaTE »r 

L 
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MORE TARIFF 
CUTS COMING 



First steps toward success are likely next summer 



The first significant progress in 
current trade negotiations in Ge- 
neva is not likely to come before 
mid-1965. 

Whatever ultimately happens, the 
outcome will be important to all 
kinds and sizes of American busi- 
ness in two ways. First is the di- 
rect impact that reductions in tar- 
iffs and other trade barriers will 
have on the profit and loss of those 
who buy or sell goods abroad, or 
who compete with foreign products. 
Second is the effect that trade lib* 
eralization will have on business- 
men as citizens of a country that is 
vitally concerned over the economic 
strength of its friends and allies. 

Lower tariffs will help many 
American businesses. Export in- 
dustries will find it easier to sell 
abroad, as will farmers if the U. S. 
is able to insist that agricultural 
products be included in the negotia- 
tions. Other industries will feel the 
buoyancy of prosperity in the ex- 
port industries. Pnxluction will in- 
crease. So will employment. 

A smaller munber of firms and 
workers will feel the harmful effect 
of increased import competition. A 
few firms may be forced out of busi- 
ness and a small number of work- 
ers may lose their jobs. 

American industry, agriculture 
and business have much more to 
gain from liberalized trade than 
they stand to lose. 

Because strength m necessary for 



Howard S. Piquet, the author, 
is a specialist in foreign trade affaira 
at the Library of Congress. The 
views expressed here are his own 
and are not to be attributed to the 
Library of Congress. 



survival, the United States has a 
direct interest in the economic 
strength of its friends and allies. 
The significance of foreign trade 
policy becomes clear when it is 
r£«iliz£»d how important foreign 
trade is to developed and develop- 
ing countries alike. 

The prospect that tariff cuts 
which will be made in Geneva will 
be deep enough and broad enough 
to cause major adjustments in the 
economy of the United States is re- 
mote. 

The di faculties that American 
negotiators are having in trying to 
find a basis for agreement with the 
European Economic Community for 
reducing tariffs seem unlikely to 
lessen. Sharply rising prices and 
wages in Italy and France are in- 
tensifying the difficulties of har- 
monizing the economies of the six 
countries comprising the EEC and, 
until they are harmonized, it will be 
most difficult for them to negotiate, 
as a unit, with other countries. 

There are many political faces to 
be saved, however, and it is un- 
realistic to expect that discussions 
will be allowed to collapse. It is 
probable that enough tariffs will be 
reduced to give the appearance of 
success, regardless of substantive re- 
sults. 

Because 1964 is a presidential 
election year in the U. S. and be- 
cause a number of other countries 
are to hold elections also, little 
progress can be expected before the 
middle of next year. 

There is reason to believe that the 
tariff cuts that will be made will be 
much like those made during the 28 
years of tariff-cutting under the old 
Trade Agreements Program. They 



probably will not have much expan- 
sionary effect on trade because they 
will not apply to highly competitive 
merchandise. Neither will they in- 
jure many domestic producers. 

Yet, these are the very cuts that 
will have to be made if there is to 
be a long-range, significant expan- 
sion of international trade. 

These discussions offer a golden 
opportunity to the world's principal 
trading countries. If they behave 
traditionally and seek, through com- 
promise, to pacify parochial-minded 
groups in all countries, little more 
will emerge than a formal tariff- 
cutting exercise. If, however, they 
place long-run national interest 
ahead of short-run local interests, 
they can break the chains that 
shackle trade and enable it to play 
its full international economic role. 
This is particularly true of the U. S. 
betrause of its balance-of-payments 
problems. 

Trade blocks communism 

Since WoHd War II the United 
States has hven convinced thai its 
own interests call for strength in the 
Free World and for a strong West- 
ern Europe, in particular. 

The more cohesive we and Eu- 
rope are, and the greater our pros- 
perity and strength, the more able 
we will be to maintain our freedom 
in a world of ever threatening 
totalitarianism. 

Economic strength depends upon 
economic abundance and abundance 
depends upon specialization and 
international trade. Trade is par- 
ticularly important to countries th,it 
are smaller than we, and whose na- 
tional production is much more spe- 
cialiiwsd than ours. The total trnde 
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Would you like to 
send an Avis button to 
your son at college? 



ys/e try 
harder. 



|P||^ Or to the man who installed your dish- 

washer? Or to the laundry that doesn't 
replace the buttons on your shirts? 

It might wake up somebody you know. 
The way it did us. 
The button jacked us up. It reminded us we were only 
No.2 in rent a cars. With a lot more to do than just hand 
you a new car like a lively, super-torque Ford. 
We had to try harder to keep you coming back. 
All of us. 

The girls at the counters, the men who fill up the gas 
tanks, the mechanics, the president back at the office. 
WeVe still only No.2. But weVe inching up. 
Pick up a button at any Avis counter. 
If the slogan doesn't work, turn it over. 
Try the pin. 



PIM3 tviS.lHe. 




J^t lb. projector Shows movies 
instantly. »gtomatically any- 
where. No tlireading — No re 
winding. Pneerf from tCQSO 
Write for FREE brochure **** 

Technicolor corp. Dept.NB.ia4 

l^l^i 123 S. Hollywood Way. Surbank, Calllornla 



fhe going's greof / 
^ WARN.HUBS 




Stop iron 
—save 




ON YOUR 
4-WHEEL DRIVE 



f end draq in 2-w. 
905, geors, firest 



Thcst J.imou? hubs jave gdt, 
j;earv lires, engine, iftipni\c pcf- 
KirmjrKG, reduce mainiefUirH'c 
Lk^ts. iiKrcoMr vehicle life by dis- 
crnj^.ijjinj; ihi; front drive jn 
J ^k^l. — Lintumaiif.illy, or m ixh 
in liiuu] ciifiifoh. To|;«i the must 
lrt«ni >uuf hw.J. under jII con- 
dttiuns, install W.irn tluhs. 
Thai's whcit the niii)i}rity tif 
•i'W.d. owner* do. Write, oc iec 
\ii\tr dfcilcf. 

WARN MFG, CO., INC 

«lVEBTON BOX *OW Na 
SEATTIE B8, WASHINGTON 



MAIL ORDERS 

Se4v>ned Loiuulrjnt^ L'rcjie hold, cnvcltipt-i;I.it} laici 
miti. C(»mpk'tc m.TrVc-rfni' hv-m.ul : •:.->n*iirnrr/in(i[(^- 



lists, p[ 
l.OOtI - 
(I... ,U»'<. 

ClltO. I 

num. OR 



Miin St., f. 



Onnnf, N.J. 



TRAIN EFFECTIVELY 
-AUTOMATICALLY! 

iuDt !(f^t it up and 
turn it on . . . pie- 
tureti and sound 
work together ou- 
lomatietilly Sot max- 
imum retention. 
Built-in screen for 
tsble-to{> traininK 
, . . projects bril- 
liantly onto ■ large 
screen for biz ctasaes. 




DuKane 



MtCROMATtC 

Sound filmstrip Projector'^' 

fOa COMPLETE INfORMATION WRITE TO . . , 

DUKANE CORPORATION 

lUO No. 1tttt Ave, . ST, CHARLES, ILLINOIS 



TARIFF CUTS 

conlinued 

of Norway and Benelux, for exam- 
ple, equals more than half of their 
respective national products. For 
the United Kingdom the ratio is 
almost 30 per cent. U. S. trade, 
on the other hand, accounts for less 
than seven per cent of total national 
product, not Iwcause foreign trade 
is small, but becaiise our national 
product is huge. In fact, the foreign 
trade of the United States is almost 
equal to the combined trade of the 
six EEC countiies with all non- 
member countries. 

The underdeveloped countries 
are heavily dependent upon mar- 
kets in the economically developed 
countries for their new manufac- 
tures, as well as for the primary 
products upon which they have de- 
pended in the past. It makes little 
sense for the U. S. and other de- 
veloped countries to give technical 
and economic assistance to these 
countries and then be unwilling to 
buy their products. The underdevel- 
oped countries must export if they 
are to earn the foreign exchange 
with which to buy the equipment 
they urgently need. 

Japan, too, needs markets, not 
because she is underdeveloped— far 
from it— but because she is heavily 
dependent upon foreign markets for 
the continuation of her prosperity. 
Here strategic considerations are 
paramount because of Japan "s prox- 
imity to the Soviet Union and Red 
China. 

These are the reasons why a lib- 
eral U. S, foreign trade policy is 
so important to other countries, 
and why it is the keystone of U.S. 
foreign policy. 

Tariffs already cut 

Sinct^ 1934. United States trade 
policy has been pointed toward the 
objective 0/ reducing trade barriers 
througliout the Free World under 
the Trade Agreements Program. 

Tariffs have been reduced on a 
selective basis, tho.se being reduced 
the mosl that apply to products 
where com[jetition from imports is 
least sensitive. 

By 1961 the average level of 
U. S. tariff,s was 12 per cent, com- 
pared with 47 per cent in 1934, Not 
all of the reduction can be attribut- 
ed to tariff-cutting, however, be- 
cause other forces also had an ef- 
fect. This was the period when we 
were emerging from depression, 
America and other countries were 
becoming prosperous again, and 
prices were rising. The United 



States Tariff Commission estimated 
that approximately one half of the 
reduction in the average tariff level 
between 1934 and 1953 could be at- 
tributed to reductions of tariffs un- 
der the Trade Agreements Program, 
and the other half to rising prices 
which had the effect of reducing the 
ad valorem equivalents of tariffs 
which are levied on the basis of so 
much per yard, pound or other unit 
of physical measurement. 

Import restrictions 

The fact that tariff reductions 
have been made on a selective basis 
means that, even though the aver- 
age level of the U. S. tariff is now 
much lower than before, the spread 
between individual rates is greater. 
It is comparable to the effects of 
erosion on a hillside. Rains wash 
away much of the mud, leaving the 
larger rocks standing in bolder re- 
lief than before. 

Some of our tariffs are still high. 
Some 150 import classifications are 
subject to tariffs of 50 per cent or 
higher, A number are subject to 
rates in excess of 100 per cent, in- 
cluding pistols and revolvers, cer- 
tain woolen fabrics, enameled gold 
watch cases and concentrated lem- 
on juice. 

Another 500 classiflcations are 
subject to rates ranging between 
30 per cent and 50 per cent. In this 
group are : watches and parts, dolls, 
men's woolen suits, woolen and 
leather gloves, Christmas tree or- 
naments, safety pins, cigaret light- 
ers, linen towels, onions, shelled 
peanuts, cotton c-orduroy, cotton 
rugs and canned tuna fish. 

Tariffs in more than 400 cate- 
gories (of a total of some 5,000) 
have not been reduced at all dur- 
ing 28 years of tariff-cutting ac- 
tivity. 

As one would expect, these cate- 
gories include a number of products 
in areas where import competition 
is keen. Among such products 
are: clinical thermometers, lace 
braids for hats, parts for air rifles. 
fish sticks, Sfirdines, Spani.sh cedar 
plywood, mirrors for optical pur- 
poses and sew-on snap fasteners. 

The United States also maintains 
quantitative restrictions against im- 
ports of a number of agricultural 
products, under authority of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. They 
have been imposed to implement 
domestic agricultural support pro- 
grams and are applicable to im- 
ports of sugar, butter, cheese, dried 
milk, wheat and wheat flour, pea- 
nuts and raw cotton. 

Also in effect are several non- 
agricultural import quotas, applica- 
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WHEN YOU CAN GET A FULL-SIZE CURONET FOR LESS? 

(LESS THAN BOTH FORD AND CHEVROLET!) 



Here's an economical way to get a fleet full of status symbols 
-The 1965 Dodge Coronet. 

Coronet's bigger than Fairtane and Cfievelle, and says so in 
every way but cost. Status at bargain basement prices. 
Coronet is 3 moving symbol of your company's status to your 
customers. Tastefully moving with crisp, clean lines. Power- 
fully moving with Slant Six or V8 power that ranges all the 
way up to 426 cubic inches. Coronet gives employees added 
status and incentive. Interiors are Dodge-deep in luxury: 
cloth-and-vinyl interior trim, front and rear armrests, front 



seat belts, cigarette lighter, 6- way manual seat adjustment, 
and sun visors on both sides— standard. Ride? A 117 inch 
wheelbase, Or i flow shock absorbers and torsion-bar front 
suspension say solid comfort. 

The 1%5 Dodge Coronet says status , prestige , big car in 
every department except accounting. Whether you buy or 
lease, you'll want to drive one. Go to your Dodge dealer. 
Get a price. Take it to your Fairiane and Chevelle dealers. 
Then become a status seeker . . . just this once— you can 
hardly afford not to. Dodge comes on big for '65 



'BS Dadge Caranmt 

DODOE DIVISION CHRYSLER 



MOTORS CORPORATION 




SELF- 
EMPLOYED? 

GET ANNUAL TAX DEDUCTIONS UP TO 
$1,250 WITH THIS 
JOHN HANCOCK PENSION PLAN 



Under new tax laws, you can now set 
up a tax favored Pension Plan, Your 
own contributions can be as high as 
$2 , 500 a yea r (or 1 0% of yo ur " ea rned 
income," whicheveris less)— and half 
of it is deductible for Federal Income 
Tax purposes, John Hancock has a 
program specially designed for this. 
It's simple, flexible, and gives you a 
guaranteed retirement income, no 
matter what happens to the invest- 
ment market. 

For full details of this valuable 
new plan, mail the coupon below: 



TARIFF CUTS 

continued 

hie to lead, zinc, petroleum and 
cotton textiles. 

The U. S. is not the only im- 
portant country that maintains re- 
strictive trade barriers. The fact is 
that practically all countries are 
guilty of restricting imports, wheth- 
er to protect their monetary re- 
serves and balance of payments 
positions, to safeguard agricultural 
support programs or in response to 
pressures from various producing 
groups. 

Bars against farm products 

Restrictions against American ag- 
ricultural products are particularly 
troublesome. The EEC is in the 
process of arriving at a formula 
for a common agricultural policy 
among the six countries themselves. 
The problem is rendered difficult by 
the fact that grains are produced 
considerably cheaper in France 
than in Germany. 

The EEC is imposing a system of 
variable levies against imports of 
a number of agricultural products 
from nonmember countries. Under 
the arrangement, American exports 
of grain to the Common Market 
coimtries will be subject to import 
levies equal to the difference be- 
tween prices within the Common 
Market area and prices in the U. S. 
This is an even more effective for- 
mula, as far as restriction of im- 
ports is concerned, than the cost- 
equalization provision of the U. S. 
Tariff Act of 1930 because the 
calculation of difference between 
domestic price and foreign price 
will be changed with every change 
in price in either area. 

The U. S. is greatly concerned 
over agricultural protectionism on 
the part of the EEC because $1.1 
billion of its total exports of $4 bil- 
lion bo the EEC countries consists 
of agricultural products. The pres- 
sures in Congress for relaxation of 
foreign barriers to U. S. agricultural 
exports have been very great, and 
the Administration realizes the se- 
rious political consequences of fail- 
ure to secure larger markets for 
American agriculture. For this rea- 
son, the U. S. insists that negotia- 
tion be on an across-the-board basis, 
including farm products. 

Where to cut 

The tariffs that need to be cut 
the most are the ones that have not 
been touched at all nr which have 
been cut only moderately since 
1934. If this is done it would sig- 



nalize abandonment of the no-injury 
philosophy which has been embod- 
ied in all recent U. S. trade legis- 
lation. 

The reason why many tariffs re- 
main untouched after 28 years of 
tariff-cutting activity is because 
they are the ones that most effec- 
tively restrain imports. When tariff 
cuts loom on the horizon, these 
are the tariffs that command full 
protectionist support. Although all 
tariffs involve some degree of pro- 
tection, these are the ones that pre- 
vent international economic adjust- 
ments from taking place. 

By the same reasoning, the cuts 
that will be most meaningful to the 
IJ. S. in its negotiations with the 
EEC and other countries will be in 
those tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers that are most restrictive of 
our exports. This is why we insist 
that agricultural products be in- 
cluded in the negotiations at Ge- 
neva. It is unreasonable to expect 
European and other countries to 
be willing to make meaningful con- 
cessions unless we are willing to do 
-SO, too. In the past there has been 
much window-dressing in tariff ne- 
gotiation. 

The battle cry of the Administra- 
tion when the Trade Expansion Act 
was under discussion in 1962 was 
the need for power to reduce all 
tariffs across the board by 50 per 
cent. 

That power has been granted, 
and it remains to be seen whether 
the government will exercise this 
power. The fact that the power has 
been written into law does not 
nece^arily mean that it will be 
fully used. 

The new law provides what is 
known as a reserve list. It requires 
that certain products be reserved 
from negotiation and gives the 
President power to add such other 
products to the list as he may 
choose. 

Automatically reserved are prod- 
ucts regarding which there have 
been findings of injury under the 
escape clause, or regarding which 
action has been taken under the 
national security provision. 

There is no way of knowing, at 
this time, how long a reserve list 
the U. S. will present at Geneva. 
Extended hearings have been held 
with a view to determining which 
products should be reserved from 
negotiation, but the names of the 
products that have been recom- 
mend(Kl for inclusion are secret. 

It was originally agreed that the 
U, S. and other negotiating coun- 
tries would submit their reserve lists 
to each other on Sept. 10. But the 




John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Self-Employed Pension Plans. B-21 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 02117 

I'd like to receive an illustratior of a plan 
based upon an annual contribution of 

$ . Present Age Sex 

Niwe 

Company, 

Address 

Cily 

State Zip Code 
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..Jhat's why I ship by Greyhound Package Express!'^ 



You can depend on Greyhound Package Express to get 
your shipment where it's going, FAST! Packages you 
ship hundreds of miles, often arrive the very same day. 

Your shipment travels aboard regular Greyhound 
buses on fast, frequent schedules. Greyhound buses 
travel over a million miles a day, providing package 
express service to thousands of communities not 
reached by any other form of public transportation. 



Ship anytime, twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week, week-endsand holidays. Improve your customer 
service. Save time and money too! Ship by Greyhound 
Package Express. Convenient C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid 
or special charge account .service. 

For mformation on service, rates and routes, call 
Greyhound or write today: Greyhound Package Ex- 
press. Dept. l-K, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, III. 



It*s there in hours. ..and costs ifou less 

Buses . 



For Ewinple 



NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


20 


5 hrs. 15 min. 


$1.80 


$2.10 


$2.35 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 


32 


1 hr. 45 min. 


1.15 


1.35 


1.50 


NEW ORLEANS 
MOBILE 


14 


3 hrs. 50 min. 


1.65 


1.90 


2.20 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 


14 


1 hr. 50 min. 


1.40 


1.60 


1.80 



GREYHD 




One of a series of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation. 




TARIFF CUTS 

continued 

date was advanced to Nov. 16, and 
whether lists actually will be ex- 
changed at that time depends upon 
the degree of progress that is made 
between now and then in agree- 
ment regarding rules for negotia- 
tion. 

Marginal impact of cuts 

Even a full 50 per cent, across- 
the-board tariff cut— with no reserve 
list— would not rock the giant U. S. 
economy. With few exceptions the 
indu.stries, firms and workers that 
would be adversely affected by in- 
creased imports would hp marginal. 
They are engaged in line."; of ac- 
tivity that are least suited to the 
American economic environment, 
often because of high labor costs. 
For the most part, they are the in- 
dustries that have sought protection 
against import competition via the 
escajje clause. These include: clini- 
cal thermometers, umbrella frames, 
stainless steel table flatware, china 
tableware, hand-blown glassware, 
spring clothespins, safety pins, 
straight pins, bicycles, watches, scis- 
sors and shears and animal glue. 

Authoritative studies indicate that 
somewhere between 100,000 and 
250,0(K) of the nation'.'? 70 million 
workers are protected in their ex- 
isting jobs by tariffs. It is unlikely 
that imports would increase by more 
than $1 billion if all tariffs were re- 
duced 50 per cent. 

Nevertheless, the firms and work- 
ers that would be adversely affected 
by increased imports would have 
to make adjustments, in many cases 
by transferring to other lines. 

To facilitate such adjustment the 
Trade Expansion Act includes pro- 
visions for adjustment assistance. 
It is too early to judge whether 
these new provisions of law will he 
operable because firms and work- 
ers have not been able to show that 
they have been injured by past 
tariff reductions. 

As a further mear« for facilitat- 
ing increased imports, the law re- 
quires that all tariff reductions 
made under its authority must he 
phased over a peri<xl of not less 
than five years. Students of inter- 
national trade and tariffs agree that 
the longer the period of time al- 
lowed in which to make adjust- 
ments, the det^per the tariff cuts 
that can be made. 

Meaningfuf reductions 

The domestic pressures that re- 
strain a country's negotiators at the 



Imagine a debilitating disease each year striking 
nearly a third of your town's teenagers. A disease 
making it unlikely they can ever earn a decent wage 
or lead a meaningful life. Imagine yours isn't the 
only city hit; that the epidemic is nation-wide and 
unchecked; that by 1970 it will claim 7,500,000 
young victims. 

A pretty frightening picture. But not just imag- 
inary— rea/t 

Today there /s such a "sickness" taking this ter- 
rible toll of our nation's young people. We call it 
"the school drop-out problem" . , . the tragedy of 
the almost one student in three currently leaving 
school before completion, entering a world with 
rapidly diminishing need— or place— for the un- 
skilled and untrained. 

The later cost to these individuals— financial and 
personal— will be enormous. So too will be the cost 
to us and our communities: in lost talents and 
markets, increased welfare expenditures, higher 
crime rates, and mounting social tensions. 

Your local Chamber of Commerce is in ttie fore- 
front of the struggle to combat this problem con- 
structively, to aid those already affected. Your 
skills and experience are needed. Look into your 
local Chamber's drop-out program and see what 
you can do. You'll be benefiting your community, 
your nation, and yourself. 




PETE PROGRESS 

Sauhkng for frvi Jocfl cftamEMr af comFnsrCi in jroeir cofnmunrt)' 
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^ Never out of 
y style... 



dependable 
transportation 



m BURLINGTON 





• Some things are always in style: 
Dependability. Efficienoy. 
Economy. Friendly service. That's 
why you'll always get them when 
you ship via Burlington. So 
whatever you make or market or 
buy. . .specify Burlington service. 
You'll see why we say, 
"Transportation is our business — j 
and business is just fine!" 



ISIJKLIIVG ION JAmiS 



Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 




TARIFF CUTS 

continued 



neRotiating table inevitably coHide 
with the domestic pressures that 
restrain the negotiators of other 
countries. The most desirable ne- 
gotiating is that which brings into 
alignment the national interests of 
all the negotiating countries in a 
way that satisfies each of the home 
governments that the final product 
is in its own national interest. 

It Is not easy to know when an 
argument presented by negotiators 
representing a given country is 



legitimately in that country's na- 
tional interest and when it is pre- 
sented for tactical reasons only. 

Such an argument is that which 
has been made by the EEC ne- 
gotiators, largely under French lead- 
ership, and which has come to be 
known as the disparities issue. 

Although the average level of the 
U. S. tariff is close to that of the 
EEC— in the neighborhood of 12 to 
14 per cent— individual tariffs of the 
U. S. vary much more from the av- 
erage than do those of the EEC. 
The French argue that, because of 
this disparity, a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in a relatively high U. S. tariff 



Shop around for comprehensive mercantile insur- 
ance. You'll find a lot of places with something 
almost identical to the Great American Compre- 
hensive Mercantile Package. 

Piease note that word "almost" 

We have put just a little more thought and imagi- 
nation into designing a package that will protect 
your business more thoroughly and more eco- 
nomically. Specifically, Great American covers 
more types of businesses— including, for example, 
hotels — theaters — auditoriums — automobile ga- 
rages — service stations. And our premium dis- 
count is 20% instead of the standard 

if you are concerned about the difference that 
details like this can make to your profits, mail 
the coupon today. 

Great American 
Insurance Companies 

99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 10038 ! 
Attn: Sales Department ! 

I want more reasons why a Great American Comprehensive Mercantile Package 
is best for my business. 



rate would not be as meaningful as 
a 50 per cent reduction in an al- 
ready-low EEC tariil. 

From the U. S. point of view, 
of course, only by going to zero, 
on a reciprocal basis, can EEC 
discrimination against U. S. exports, 
brought about by the new common 
external tariff, be elinunated. 

Whether the argument presented 
by the EEC with respect to tariff 
disparities is genuine, or tactical, 
the fact remains that the U. S. ne- 
gotiating position would be consid- 
erably stronger if American nego- 
tiators had authority to go to zero, 
as had been proposed with respect 
to many commodities by the orig- 
inal Administration trade expan- 
sion proposal. 

In fact. Sen. Paul Douglas of 
Illinois had introduced an amend- 
ment to the trade expansion bill 
which would have given the Presi- 
dent power to eliminate tariffs al- 
together on goods included in larger 
statistical categories in which ex- 
ports by the United States, the 
EEC and the United Kingdom, to- 
gether, account for 80 per cent or 
more of total Free World exports. 
The original Administration bill 
had contained such a provision, but 
was so worded as to deny such 
authority to the President unless 
the United Kingdom joined the 
EEC. 

The Douglas amendment was 
adopted by the Senate but was 
rejected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, largely because the Ad- 
ministration did not make a strong 
fight for it. 

Whether the disparity issue is 
genuine, or whether it has been in- 
troduced for tactical reasons, it is 
causing considerable difficulty in 
Geneva. It is second in importance 
only to the issue of EEC agricul- 
tural tariffs. 

Future prospects 

The discussions in Geneva could 
be the most significant event on 
the international trade area in this 
century. 

Everything depends upon the 
good will of the negotiating coun- 
tries in arriving at agreement with 
each other and upon willingness of 
the more important trading nations 
to subordinate local interests to 
larger national interests. 

The way has been paved. But no 
Administration can advance any 
farther than political forces permit. 
The President ran do much, how- 
ever, in the way of enlightening the 
public to an appreciation of its 
world responsibilities and the op- 
portunities that lie ahead. END 
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We got more from this than conversation. 



When was the last time you saw a 
telephone with a crack in it? 
Maybe never? 

Phones get an extraordinary beat- 
ing, but they bear up. 

So when we designed a skin for 
our Model 4 Adding Machine, we de- 
cided to make it with Cycolac* Same 
compound used in the manufacture 
of color telephones. 

It's one of the reasons our Model 4 
is so tough. Try to dent it or scratch 
it. Just try. 



Let someone spill coffee on it. Or 
Coke. (Happens in lots of offices.) 
Just wipe it clean. Without a stain. 

And Cycolac* has characteristics 
which keep machines looking shiny 
new year after year. 

But the Remington Model 4 is not 
a rugged specimen that's just a sissy 
at heart. 

Under that skin it's double rust- 
proofed, has a seated dust-proof 
switch, far fewer parts and steel alloy 
printing dials. Above all— it adds, sub- 



tracts, multiplies and divides with u 
lentless accuracy. 

To be absolutely honest, it's de 
signed to outper- 
form and outlast 
every other 10-key 
electric around. 

So why not learn 
more about our 
Model 4. Just pick 
up your telephone. 




Of^FlCE MACHINES 
oiviiioM or iPiKirr mno co«*o«AriaN 



FOR A DEMOMSTRATtON. CALL YOUR NEAItir ttEMINGtON OFFICE OR AUTHORIZED DEALER. OR WRITE OEPT n idU SPERRI RAND C. 



Oxford ji| 



FIRST NAME IN FILING 



Picture the filing system that's 3 times faster than others. 



Include such revolutionary new improvements as; Oxcelite- 
coated "'^y^^A^ hangers for fast finger-glide filing. 



Flexible acetate tabs 




for easy insertion. 



Color- keyed tab positions on folder ^^^11:5:1^11^1^ for 
speedy indexing. New folder stock secretly processed 



for more durable strength. 



Leverlock hanger 



frame 



that i 



nstalls with the flip of a finger. 



What do you see? The fastest, the most economical filing 



system made . . . the new Oxford Pendaflex!" 



How can Pendaflex help you? Mail coupon. We'll include 
particulars and a free copy of our helpful "43 New Ways to 
File." We'll also tell you about the most 

advanced filing cabinet made. The beautiful, new Oxford 



Lateral Pendaflexer that holds 21% 
more filing than ordinary cabinets. 



PENOAFLEX 1$ a Regiilereii Trad» Mark at the 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 

In Toronto. Luekett Distributors, Ltd. 



r 



OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO.. INC 
8-10 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y 




Please send me full information on where to get Oxford Lateral Penaa- 
ftexers plus my free copy of "43 NEW WAYS TO FILE," 



NAME 
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OPINION 

continued from page 12 

the desire to be independent and to 
.shun di.HcipIine, is understandable. 
Without the independent vote, in- 
deed, our campaigns would lose 
much of their meaninff. 

But underlyinfer thi.s-if our party 
system is not to deteriorate-there 
must be a solid core of loyalty to 
party prinoipie and of belief in the 
party doctrine. 

The vote that is cast all aloni? 
the line for the Republican or 
Democratic candidates ia not only 
adding- .strength to individuals; it is 
reinforcing the .structure of our 
political life. 

It may be pleasant to exercise a 
random and personal choice, but 
there are also values— perhaps the 
most important values of all— in 
standinjr on principle and keepins 
the big picture in view. 

Louts A. THKISK.V 
Prfftldrnt 

Mvtal Pruducta Corp. 
Wfpkawkpn. N. J. 

Thoughts on peace 

The headlinioft of the admirable 
article "Peace Trend Will Bring 
Better Business" [June] is much 
to be applauded. 

There are two fundamental and 
important reasons why business- 
men as citizens .should concern 
themselves with the war-peace 
problem and its economic impact 
on our society. First, if we fail to 
solve it, we prove by default what 
the communists have been saying 
all along about us. Second, if we 
fail to solve it, there is little point 
in solving any of the other myriad 
problems that beset us— they will 
all be solved for us. 

LAURENCE DAWSON 

Pifiduri-r iintl pclltDriiil .Ofi vi (:!■.'< 
W. A. Palriipr FJlrim. Ine 

Truth is veiled 

lU*: "Dilemma of the Acceptable 
Lie" in the May "Executive 
Trends." 

When a .secret must be kept, 
words that veil the truth and oc- 
casion the deception of the li.stener 
should be employed; providing 
there is sufficient good rea.son and 
the information-.seeker ha.s no right 
to the information being sought. 

And, regarding those wives who 
are reluctant to move to new loca- 
tions, tell them to read the Book of 
Ruth, All women enjoy good love 
stories. 

RAPHAEL L. MCDONALD, O.F.M. 
Slirint- rif ttii.> IminaculiUi- Cunct'ptlon 
AtlnntH, Ga. 
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WEEKEND SALES MEETINGS ARE FUNI 

Check the advantages of having your salesmen bring their wives to a weekend sales meeting at Holiday Inn I 

FOR YOUR SALESMEN— No loss of productive selling days • Group activities binds sales force closer • 
No long trip to and from the meeting alone 

FOR YOUR EXECUTIVES — No missed appointments or calls while conducting meeting • Opportunity to 
become better acquainted with salesmen • Sufficient time for a complete and relaxed meeting 

FOR THE WIVES— Occasion to gain better understanding of 
company goals and policies • Leisure to visit with other wives * 
Recognition for her help to husband 

For complete information on the facilities and services of any Holiday 
Inn across the United States, Canada or Puerto Rico call the Holiday 
Inn Sales Office in the follow/ing metropolitan-area cities or use 
coupon below. 




Atlanta 873-6941 

Baltimore 539-2450 

Chicago 427-6586 

Cincinnali 381-5200 

Daltas . 357-1711 



HoWar Inns hoiror GULf, 
Amtfian Eiprea tfid 
Diners' Club atds. Write 
for your copy of the Holiday 
Inn directory showing loca- 
tion, rales and facilities at 
each of mote than 52S Holi- 
day tnrys. 



Detroit 

Ft. Worlh , . 

Kansas City 

Los Angeles 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 



,963-8800 
.274-0943 
471-7616 
273-6560 
363-3400 
344-7404 



New York.. 
Philadelphia.. 
St. Louis . 
Toledo.. 
Washington 



661-3600 
.922-3636 
.426-6600 
243-6130 
525-6700 



HOLIDAY INNS OF AMERICA, INC., Dept. H-10 

P. 0. Box 18127, Memphis 18, Tennessee 
Please send me: Holiday Inn Directory 



Nam* 



A;tdre«$_ 
City, _ 



5t»t»_ 



GMT l»»4 HOLIDAY JN»«» Qf AMCHICA. ,HC 



This is the stor y 




m 



the president of 
company. He had a 



an up-and-coming, middle-sized 

staff of fine young executives with lots of get-up-and-go. , 
Trouble was...they often got-up-and-went...to bigger companies 



lliljii 



offering substantial benefits. Our president 




reasoned 



I 



that it takes three things to hold on to the rising young men in 
the grey flannel suits: a good job, ^^^^^^^ with a promising 
future. Enough money, f^j And a definite security program 
for later years. 





He quickly put his finger on the problem... 
^ his company lacked an adequate security program 
^ Then he found out that a middle-sized company can 
offer as fine a security program as any giant of industry. 

How did he learn this? Just as you can. Contact your 
Security Mutual man 




He'll custom-tailor 




an 



executive -security portfolio which will sell a key man on his 
importance to you... and make him think many careful 
^ hours If )! about the benefits he*ll lose by job -hopping for 





I 



salary increments. 



Want a preview of Security Mutual's 
executive -keeper program... the program that shows you "how 
to keep your y oung-men- in -the-grey-flannel- suits"? We just 
wrote the book 




Send for it . . . today. 



/_Mi» to.i- — 1 Jjtje limura iiff <.'ntnpa.ny of New York- 



Exchange Street. Bmghamtofi, New York 



MEN TAKE RISKS 



Those who start their own businesses are a breed apart 
from today's organization men, researchers find. Here 
is a penetrating look at quahties an entrepreneur needs 



This article is adapted from a chapter in a new book, "The En- 
terprising Man," published by the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, Michigan 
State University. 

The original chapter— entitled "The School for Entrepreneurs"- 
tells of the tortuous and at times coldly opportunistic route to suc- 
cess which is followed by some men who start their own businesses. 

Financed by a Small Business Administration management re- 
search grant, M. S. U. social acientists conducted extensive inter- 
views with 110 men who founded light manufacturing companies in 
Michigan in the period from 1945 to 1958. 

The entrepreneur, the researchers found, is apt to have personality 
traits that make it virtually impossible for him to function where he 
is not the boss. He is characteristically restless, driven, given to 
making and breaking alliances as they serve his purpose; his child- 
hood often was unhappy, and— in distinct contrast to the executive 
who rises through the ranks of an already going concern— he has 
marked difliculty liimdiing relationships with authority. 

In short, the entrepreneur is the antithesis of the organization 
man. 

But all is not negative in the researchers' portrait of the risk-tak- 
ing businessman who fights to start an enterprise and keep it alive. 
"We have come to admire and respect them as significant leaders in 
our business society," writes Dr. Etavid G. Moore, project director 
for the study group. The difficult upward path of entrepreneurs de- 
velops, in those who follow it, qualities which make them sucx^ssful 
employers and innovators. 

Names used in the article, as in the txiok, aie not those of real 
persons or real companies. But comments quoted and situations and 
people described are from real life. 



Onk of thk most prevailing 
myths in contemporary life is that 
education to he valuable must be 
formal. In current thinking, this 
leads to the conclusion that anyone 
can go into business for himst^lf and 
make a go of it in a big way- Study 
demonstrates that this is not the 
case. 

Entrepreneurship, like any art, 
requires for optimum success a long 
and rigorous period of training. 
This comes between the time the in- 
dividual leavi^ family life and what- 
ever formal schooling he might have 
received often it was little and the 
time he establishes himself in his 
own business. 

It is this period that is the true 
School for Entrepreneurs. 

The curriculum is rough, and 
those who successfully graduate 
are men of unusual courage and 
ability. Credits are counted by lost 
jobs, broken pjjrtnerships. exploited 
Bpnn.sors and time in the bank- 
ruptcy courts. As in all schools, 
men are not required to take work 
in all subjects, ('andidates may 
specialize in bankruptcy or in inse- 
cure employment. Their major 
work may be in the exploitation of 
sponsors or partners, or it may be 
in the accumulation of broad work 
experience. 

There are exceptions, but in the 
vast majority of cases men who 
become successful entrepreneurs 
siiend considerable time in this 
"school." Many take longer than 20 
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rWHY TAKE RISKS 
conUnucd 
years tn graduatp. This is expen- 
sive education, both for the man 
and for society. For the man the 
price is fatigue, mounting guilt and 
moral conflict. For society the price 
is the hifrh rate of business failures 
and long years during which some 
of its most productive people are 
not performing effectively. 

For a society that wants to con- 
tinue its tradition of small business, 
there is at present no alternative 
to the present system of training. 
Colleges of business offer no work 
really applicable to the sort of 
training entrepreneurs need. The 
entire system nf business and fi- 
nance is organized, not to support, 
but to punish the efforts of these 
men. 

A successful candidate in the 
school of entrepreneurship has, 
above all, learned the art of risk- 
taking. Society's educational para- 
phernalia are set up both to teach 
men not to take risks and to identify 
and stigmatize men willing to take 

I them. Consequently, a successful 
course in entrepreneurship involves 
thorough grounding in the finding 
of support outside legitimate chan- 
nels or in convincing legitimate fi- 
nancial agencies that theirs is an 
enterprise in which risk is not pres- 
ent. 
Consider the coursework taken 
by entrepreneurs. The school offers 
a wide variety of courses, and there 
are many ways in which they can 
be combined into majors. 

Entrepreneurship 101: Drifting 

This course is offered primarily 
for orphans aitd sons of marginal or 
low-skilled workers. It is a continu- 
ation of experiences of insecurity 
and deprivation learned during fam- 
ily years. The course is intended to 
reinforce distrust of .superiors and 
the belief that working for other 
people is a situation of basic inse- 
curity. 

Candidates may enter as early as 
the age of 10 or as late as 50. This 
course was especially popular dur- 
ing the depression, but has contin- 
ued to have large enrollment 
through the good times of the past 
two decades. 

Most successful performance has 
been achieved by men with distrust 
of adult figures, dislike for routine, 
and a low level of formal training. 
Successful completion of the course 
qualifies the candidate for work in 
exploiting sponsors, getting rid of 
partners, and general bankruptcy. 



A man who is now president of a 
large tool manufacturing enterprise 
describes his work in the course: 

"In 1925, I started working for 
2.5 cents an hour. This company 
made measuring and scientific 
equipment, and I worked there for 
a few months. From there in the 
same year, 1925, I moved to an- 
other company that made piston 
rings and valves. I worked there for 
some time, and then in 1926 I got a 
job with Dodge. For about a year 
or so I worked for them. From 
there I moved to Regis Punch 
Press, and worked there for .several 
months between 1926 and 1927. In 
1927. I started experiencing diffi- 
culties with my job and decided to 
go home and work on a farm. This 
time I could not get work in Michi- 
gan. I finally found some farm work 
in Kansas -this was during the sum- 
mer of 1927. In 1928 I was laid off 
again, but within a short time I was 
able to get another job, I worked for 
about three months and I was again 
laid off. This was an extremely dis- 
appointing and frustrating experi- 
ence." 



The federal government 
may tend over $735,8 
million more of your 
tax money to co-ops. 
What they do with their 
funds is told in the article 
beginning on page 36 



It is clear that the successful stu- 
dent of Drifting is a person driven 
by a diffuse restlessness. For him. 
the grass is always greener just a 
little further on. He wants some- 
thing, but is not sure what. He de- 
velojK? the reputation of an unsatis- 
factory worker. He displays strong 
indications he will never be able to 
stick to any line of work. 

102.- Basic dealing 

This may bo taken either as an 
alternative to. or in conjunction with 
Drifting. The course of study may 



be extremely short, lasting only a 
few days, or for some candidates it 
may last 20 years. Successful com- 
pletion of the coursework is indi- 
cated by jelling of a deal. The deal 
may be very large or very small. It 
need not lead to establishing a bu,si- 
ness, but equally often leads to the 
candidate being dealt out of the prof- 
its, or to an abortive organizational 
attempt ending in bankruptcy. 

The purpose of the courae is to 
teach the student the basic technique 
of entrejjreneurship: bringing to- 
gether ideas, people and money in 
an arrangement profitable to the 
student. 

The student taking the course 
learns from a set of rigorous experi- 
ences, which may include the fol- 
lowing: 1, being looked upon by 
friends and relatives as a hoixjless 
big talker who allows his wife and 
children to go hungry while he is 
out chasing rainbows: 2, being re- 
jected by reputable sources of financ- 
ing and forced to deal with shady 
individuals and finance houses; 3, 
being eliminated from the transac- 
tion if associates find this profitable 
and can accomplish it; 4, being 
aware, after having finessed a deal, 
that instead of coming out of it with 
a profit one may come out far in the 
hole and tied for years to an unprofit- 
able line of enterprise; 5, being adept 
at leaving creditors and other asso- 
ciates holding the hag, while the 
student slips out of any unprofitable 
line of enterprise; 6, being accused 
of double-dealing by associates you 
have either dealt out or left holding 
the bag. 

It is evident that Basic Dealing is 
not a course for the faint-hearted. It 
separates the men from the boys. 
There is no telling how many brok- 
en businesses and broken homes are 
left behind by students who enroll 
in the crourse but do not have the 
qualities required to complete it. 

If any one courae can be called 
the core course in the School for 
Entrepremnirs, it is Basic Dealing. 
It develops theory and practice for 
one problem almost all true entre- 
preneurs must face at least once in 
their lives. This is the problem of 
bringing a variety of resources to- 
gether into a combination that 
makes possible establishing an on- 
going enterprise. Some entrepre- 
neurs .stay in this course for as 
long as 20 years before mastering 
the fundamentals. These are by no 
means the least successful of the en- 
trepreneurs. Entrepreneurship, like 
football, requii^es a good grasp of 
the fundamentals. 

Some entrepreneurs never take 
Basic Dealing until they are en- 
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gaged in setting up the one business 
they are to own or controL This is 
a risky approach, and may lead to 
unnecessary giving away of advan- 
tages. 

103: Protegeship A 

I Riding on Fast Roller Coasters) 

Lab work in Protegeship is di- 
vided into two sections, each de- 
signed to meet special aptitudes and 
psychological needs of differing stu- 
dents. Protegeship A is for students 
of unusual charm and ability who 
have a yearning to soar to com- 
manding heights and are willing to 
risk being subsequently hurled to 
desolate depths. 

Protegeship B i subtitled Biting 
the Hand) is for students with 
especially strong aggressions toward 
older men and a willingness to be 
guided by the rule, "There is no 
place for friendship in business." 
Proteg^hip is often taken in place 
of Drifting, but is not a completely 
satisfactory substitute for Basic 
Dealing. Many times we find men 
who have completed Protegeship 
and have then taken Basic Dealing. 
It is excellent preparation for Basic 
Dealing, since students in Protege- 
ship both observe and aid their 
sponsors in consummating compli- 
cated deals. 

A person who is to succeed at 
Protegeship must first get the atten- 
tion of a sponsor. Fred Phillips at 
the age of 22 might well have writ- 
ten the text on this technique. Here 
is a resume of the Phillips approach: 

While in the stockroom, he came 
to the attention of the owners when 
one of the automobile companies 
did not receive delivery on an order. 
This company was a major custom- 
er. Seeing that the order was filled 
began with Phillips in the stock- 
room. The manager chewed Phillips 
out in front of the company presi- 
dent, Phillips was, however, a man 
who could take care of himself. He 
countered by pointing out that ma- 
terial with which to fill the order 
had never been received inside the 
plant, and that, anyway, it was real- 
ly the manager's responsibility to 
see that orders got filled. 

In choosing Phillips as the fall 
guy, the plant manager had made 
a bad tactical error. Phillips had 
been quietly organizing facts and 
figures. With the manager, prob- 
ably mouth agape, standing there, 
Phillips pulled out these figures and 
showed top management that the 
system of operating the plant was 



entirely wrong. The 22-year-old 
then instructed the president and 
owner on how the plant should be 
run. They agreed. "From that point 
on," Phillips somewhat complacent- 
ly comments, "my rise was assured." 

Shortly after, Phillips was offered 
the job of plant manager. He re- 
marks that he "was young for the 
job, and I knew I was going to have 
trouble with the foremen." He ac- 
cepted on condition that the plant 
be placed off limits to the former 
plant manager. In addition to run- 
ning the plant, Phillips became the 
right-hand man to the president. As 
he recollects it, at one time he had 
almost virtual control of the com- 
pany. When the company expanded, 
buying another plant, he was placed 
in charge of both. Phillips says the 
president was Iceing interest in the 
business, and "I acted more and 
more as the proprietor, mJiking all 
the decisions." It is clear he was 
meticulously cultivating the role of 
son. 

Suddenly he was out of the firm, 
broke, and with no prospects. The 
pip-sident's other .son~th? one by 
biological descent— came home. He 
was made vice president and, in 
Philli[>s' words, "placed over me. 
He knew nothing about the busi- 
ness. He came to work about 10 and 
left at two or three. To make mat- 
ters worse ho boasted he was mak- 
ing three or four times what I was." 
Phillips found the situation intoler- 
able, believing he was being com- 
pletely subordinated to the son. "1 
was an errand boy." Without even 
taking time to look for another job, 
he walked away. Having once been 
burned, however, he left with a clear 
knowledge of what he was going tii 
do next. "I didn't know how, but I 
was going into business for myself." 

Not all work in Protegeship A 
ends with a downward plunge in the 
fast roller coaster ride. 

But successful completion of 
work in this course is indicated- 
and there are few exceptions— by 
terminating the protege-sponsor re- 
lationship. This is crucial for the 
future development of the entrepre- 
neur. Men who do not, or cannot, 
sever these relatioa-ihips may con- 
tinue to advance in an organization. 
They may, eventually, assume the 
mantle of the sponsor and take over 
the sponsor's work, building it be- 
yond what was accomplishedi during 
the stewardship of the sponsor. But 
they will never themselves become 
entrepreneurs in the true sen.«e. The 
man who wishes to become an en- 
trepreneur has got to break his ties 
with a sponsor. 

In retrospect, entrepreneurs have 
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many reasons for having broken 
ttieir bonds. The sponsor let them 
down or double-crossed them. The 
sponsor got into trouble and could 
not sustain the relationship. The 
sponsor turned out to be techni- 
cally unqualified. Promotion was 
blocked. The protege had learned 
alt he could- It really doesn't 
matter. The crucial need is that 
the breaking away takes place. 
Unless it does take place, the en- 
trepreneur can never achieve the 
autonomy necessary to creating a 
business uniquely and solely his 
own. 

Many men dream of having a 
business of their own. It is only the 
man with the peculiar character of 
the entrepreneur who can make this 
a reality. It is precisely his fear of 
sup)eriors, his distrust of equals and 
his tendency to end intolerable situ- 
ations rather than stay and solve 
them, which causes the entrepreneur 
sooner or later to dissolve the pro- 
tege-sponsor arrangement. These 
characteristics also cause him even- 
tually to go into business for him- 
self. 

103: ProfegesAfp S 

/Biting the Hand That Feeds) 

This lab section is for another 
large group of students who have 
definite characteristics in common. 
These are men who were extremely 
aggressive in dealing with bosses, 
equals or subordinates. Matching 
their work with their childhood 
histories, it is clear that they epit- 
cmize the person who learned at 
an extremely early age a basic out- 
look of disgust and distrust. One of 
them summarized this when he 
voiced the fundamental rule, "There 
is no place in business for friend- 
ship," 

Let's begin the discussion of 
coursework in Protegeship B by re- 
viewing the story of a man named 
Hertz ler, who views life as if it were 
a highly competitive conflict with 
no rules and no quarter given. 

Mr. Hertzler started working full 
time at the age of 14. The first story 
he tells illustrates his fundamental 
approach. He describes a conflict 
centered around a grinder: This 
$45,000 machine was down for re- 
pairs every three or four days, so 
crews came from Toledo to repair 
it. The machine operator was given 
a vacation for two or three weeks 
and in his absence Hertzler became 
an assistant to the repair people in 
tearing down and rebuilding the 



machine. E>uring the process hi' 
learned how to operate if. He then 
look il over and worked on it until 
the regular operator came back. 
"During the time 1 worked on it. it 
never stopped once and nothing was 
returned by the inspector," 

The morning the operator came 
back, he began moving Hertzler's 
equipment away from the machine. 
This led to 0 fight. The foreman 
settled it by saying that Herfzler 
was to take over for as long as he 
wanted to. "I worked on that ma- 
chine until I had proved to every- 
body that anyone could work on 
that job." 

He then quit. Score one fot; 
Hertzler. 

Hertzler next got a job with the 
Blaze Co. The foreman who had 
spon.sored him in his previous job 
had already gone here. Hertzler set 
about proving to managment how 
much cuuld be done. For example, 
he showed them "I could turn out a 
shaft in a minute and 20 seconds, 
which had taken other workers 
three quarters of an hour to do. 
He became foreman, displacing the 
foreman who had taught him. Score 
two for Hertzler. 

Soon hp quit and he went to an- 
other company. Immediately he re- 
peated his tactic. This time, however, 
he managed to make his point in 
the hearing of a vice president, 
Hertzler tells us that the foreman 
was "somewhat flabbergasted." as 
well he might have been. He lost 
his job. Another score for Hertzler. 

He was then taken under the 
wing of the vice president, who put 
him in charge of the tool room. 
After that, it was easy to catch the 
eye of the president. 

One day the president sent him 
on a spying mission to another firm. 
He got a job there and stayed for 
several weeks. At the end of the 
three weeks, he reported back to 
the president: 

"Well, I got fired." 

The president said, "What did 
you think about the place? Do you 
think wi,' ought to buy it?" 

I said. "Yeah." 

The president said. "Do you think 
that if you took it over you could 
make a go of it?" 

I said. "Yeah." 

The president said, "Okay, come 
with me." We got into the car. went 
down to the other plant, and the 
president said. "Now you tell me 
who fired you." I pointed the super- 
intendent out. 

The president went over to him 
and said, "We're buying this plant, 
and Norman here is going to take 
over, and he doesn't need you any- 
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abont this year's election campaign is tliat so many of tlie speeches seem 
jl^to concentrate, not on why you shouhl vote for some particiilai' t-andidatc, 

but on why you should vote against some x>articuh\r candidate. 
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SCM r^irpv, OfBcc Pmdnris IHv 127 
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Sbaw-Walker Company, The 14 

J. WaJU' Thoittpann Companv. Chicago 

.SbealTer, W. A*r Pen Company ....... 16 
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Shell Alpen Auodaica* Inc. . 112 

Jiyggp/iton. Cuffari A Compotip. Kontplair. If-J. 

Snnthero Company, The ..... ^ 22 

Lilltr Scul. Balilfi A Liadnfrv. Inc.. AtlaHta 

Technirolnr f^rporution 112 

Hmrvh.oom Bha.x A A^toci(t\ti, Inc.. Chicago 
Tndti (>»mpnny OivUlon, Tlie, 

Rurrou|Ehii Corpuniiinn 82 

Thf Rum-tH cottjpanu. mc . Rochtwtir 

Traveler* ln*nr»nce Company, The . , . , 88 

Yaunff A Huhudin. me . Nrw York 

L'nion Onlral Ufe ln«urancr Co, 125 
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Cyclone Fence Division * . , . 104 

e^ffrn. Barton. Duratine A Ostera. Inc. FiiUbUr^h 
Vftrilyper Cor|>urnlion . 13 

Mrtor Comptomrirr Corporation, Bu«i- 
ncM Machines Division ........... 68 

Jo^).. I*" Sfiaic Adreriiatno. Inc.. Chicaeo 
Volkswagen of America* Ine., Tmeks . . lO.'i 

Ddvlr Danr Bfrnbach. Jnc , New Yark 

Warn Mannfarlurioic Companr, Inc. . . 112 

Guif Adirrttttnv Companv SfOttSf 

Weslern KleelHc Company .......... I SI 

Cunninsrham A IValxh. Irtr . Nrw York 
VestiofihaiiHi- Electric Corp.* 

,14aJor Aopbitnres DjiisioR • * . 50 

McCann-Kniki ftt tnc iWjf K^irfc 

Xero.is Corporation. Stundard ..54, 55* 79 

Popert, Kornlo. I.01M. mc , .Vrif t'nrJk 

Hffiionai .idrfrtiMrmmttt 
Chicago, Utirliiiptuti Jfi Quinry Kqilrojid. 117 

Rrinrkr Mru<ri A Finn. Inr . f^Hcaflf 

Hiitidii> lnn». 

International As*ocialion of ...... I20a 

Tfit Jofin Cifffftorn Avenr.jf. M^mphu 

NatinnV Buslneu 1 17 

Security Hninal Life Insurance Com* 

pany of New York , 1 20a 
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WHY TAKE RISKS 

continued 

more, so go pick up your pay." 

In Iiis own mind, he rapidly be- 
came the indispensable man. How- 
ever, friction was beginnins to 
develop between Hertzler and the 
president. Things were not going 
well between the president and vice 
president. Hertzler sided with the 
vice president. He and the vice presi- 
dent pulled out together, taking with 
them the prime customers and a 
good deal of confidential informa- 
tion. They set up a partnership, with 
Hertzler owning 19 per cent of the 
stock of the new company. They 
quickly drove the parent firm out of 
business. 

Hertzler and his partner did not 
hit it off too well. The break came 
when Hertzler took a two-month 
vacation. After he had been gone 
three weeks, his partner called him 
up and told Hertzler that it was 
time to get back to work. Hertzler 
told him: 

"The hell with you. I'm not com- 
ing back. I'm taking my vacation." 

"My partner said, 'Well you come 
back or you're out.* " 

"I said, 'All right. I'm out." I 
hung up the phone." 

He was now out of both compa- 
nies, but his remembrance is that 
neither company could exist with- 
out him. They both went through 
bankruptcy. Hertzler, in the mean- 
time, began setting up a corporate 
venture of his own. 

It is not entirely precise to say 
that Hertzler did not know how to 
play the role of protege. He knew, 
in fact, how to play this role as he 
defined it extremely well. His defi- 
nition, however, was one of using 
the association with a man above 
him as a stepping-stone. It is a mis- 
take, further, to think of Hertzler 
as disloyal, self-seeking, or untrust- 
worthy. In this Ciise, we have a man 
to whom such words do not exist. 
He is ct)lor-bIind to it as other peo- 
ple are color-blind to red and green. 
As he told the interviewer at least 
a dozen times, "It s dog eat dog." 

The great burc^aucratic organiza- 
tions of government and business 
are full of men who have followed 
a sponsor long and loyally, working 
hard for him, putting the sponsor's 
Interest before their own. When 
these men retire or die, the protege 
may be called upon to assume the 
mantle, undertaking the obligations 
and privileges tliat go with leader- 
ship and control. Such men contrib- 
ute and receive a great deal. They 
do not become entrepreneurs, END 
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"SMALL" BUSINESSES: 
VITAL PART OF WESTERN ELECTRICS 
BIG BUYING JOB 



fn 1963, Western Electric went 
shopping at some 40,000 Amer- 
ican businesses and spent $1.2 
billion. More then 90% of these 
firms are "small", as classified by 
the Department of Commerce. 

These companies are continually 
proving their importance in help- 
ing us to meet the Bell Telephone 
System's need for quality materials 



and services at a reasonable cost. 

Typical is levoior Lorentzen, 
Inc., a Western Electric supplier for 
30 years. For the past 8, they hove 
been making metal terminals, used 
by the millions in Western Electric 
switching equipment. Through con- 
stant vigilance in controlling the 
cost of materials and processes, 
Levotor Lorentzen has reduced its 



i 



unit price by 37 per cent. 

Western Electric's needs range 
from activated carbon to rectifiers. 
If your company has products and 
skills that might be useful to us, 
write for our booklet, "Glad to 
See You I "Room 16U, 195 Broad- 
way, N.Y., N.Y. 10007. Of talk to 
a buyer at one of Western Electric's 
plants. WESTERN ELECTRIC 
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ITS YOUR CHOICE 



This year's presidential race may distract many voters 
from thinking ahead about the other important choices 
they must make next month. 

The Amei'ican people will also elect 35 United States 
senators, all 435 members of the House of Representatives, 
half our state governors and more than 15,000 other state 
and local officials. 

In many ways, they can affect your future as much as 
the man who is elected President. 

The intelligent voter will want the answer to one vital 
question about each of these grass-roots candidates: 

Docs he believe in the principle that local pj'oblems can 
best be solved at the local level, or does he think they can be 
solved wdy with schemes and money from Washington ? 

Then the voter can make his choice. 
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The Jeep' Gladiator with 4-wheel drive 

has twice the traction of ordinary pick-up trucks. 




Don't worry about climbing up, you've got "tank "power in reserve. 



When you roll up your sleeves and 
tackle the tough jobs this is the pick'Up 
truck to have on your side. It's the new 
'Jeep* Gladiator with 4-wheel drive. 

The 'Jeep' Gladiator goes where no 2- 
wheel drive truck should. Through rubble. 
Mud. Snow. Sand. It has twice the trac- 
tion of ordinary pick-up trucks when you 



need it. There's nothing like 'Jeep' 4- 
wheel drive for getting you in and out of 
those so-called inaccessible places. Or 
over impassable roads. 

Your 'Jeep' Gladiator is a real invest- 
ment too. It trades high because it is 
built to last. And comfort? It has a real 
soft side to its nature. You'll find It has 



passenger car comfort and a full list of 
convenient power options. 'Jeep' Gladia- 
tors come in two series: 120 and 126 in. 
wheelbases-GVW's from 5,000 to 8,600 
lbs. Drive one of the "Unstoppables" at 
your 'Jeep' dealer. Go where no 2-wheel 
truck should, f^iH 



New Jeep Gladiator with 
4-wheel drive makes 

other pick-ups 
seem incomplete 

See 'Jeep' vehicles in action on TV. .."CBS Evening News With Walter Cronkite." 




Consider the importance of the typewriter . . . still the most 
basic and essential communications tool in any office! Its per- 
formance can mean the difference between an efficient flow 
of correspondence -or -exasperating delays. That's why we 
ask you to carefully consider the new and distinguished 
0LYMP1A SGE-40 ELECTRIC. You'll discover that efficiency has 
been engineered -in . . . exasperation engineered-out. Preci- 
sion-buiit. of the finest quality materials, for maximum relia- 
bility, the OLVMPiA SGE.40 has been superbly designed to 
increase speed and accuracy . . . save time and energy. And, 
results are as impressive as the sge 4o looks. Comes fully 



equipped with the most advanced and worthwhile typing 
aids, from interchangeable carriages to an automatic paper 
injector/ ejector. So whether you or your associates make 
the "big decision", be sure to use your influence to arrange 
for a demonstration ... so that all concerned can see, test 
and compare the new olympia sge 4o electric before you 
decide on any other typewriter. We're confident you'll find 
it a worthwhile experi- 
ence. You'll find your au- 
thorized Olympia Dealer 
listed in the Yellow Pages. scE-ao electric 
j»rn. ni..,nn;^ nmini-cc M.-.rh;nif; Co . fCanl Ltd, Piince Andrew PI., Don Mills, Ont, 



